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Ansel  E.  Ritxentholer,  Reedsburg,  Wisconsin 


Little  did  A.  E.  Ritzenthaler  dream  when  he  graduated  from  the  Reedsburg,  Wisconsin,  high  school 
in  1924  that  he  would,  a  few  years  hence,  be  back  in  that  same  school  again, — not  as  a  pupil,  but  as 
a  teacher.  As  a  pupil  in  Reedsburg,  Ansel  Ritzenthaler  played  in  the  band  and  orchestra,  and  took 
part  in  the  glee  club  and  operettas.  Upon  graduation  he  entered  CarroH  college,  earning  his  tuition 
through  dance  work.  At  Carroll  he  conducted  the  college  band  during  his  senior  year,  and  after 
graduation  toured  the  country  with  a  dance  band.  In  the  sunwner  of  1929  he  accepted  the  position 
of  teaching  four  classes  and  organizing  a  band  at  Black  River  Falls.  Starting  from  scratch  a  prize 
winning  band  was  developed  in  two  years.  And  two  years  later  the  band  made  its  first  Rrst  Division 
in  the  state  contest.  It  was  in  1934  that  Mr.  Ritzenthaler  came  to  Reedsburg  as  instrumental  music 
director,  a  full-time  music  position  handling  both  band  and  orchestra.  And  in  Reedsburg,  too,  as  in 
Black  River  Falls,  his  instrumental  groups,  induding  solo  and  ensemble,  made  good  ratings  in  the  state 
contests.  Mr.  Ritzenthaler  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Wisconsin  School  Music  associa¬ 
tion,  and  as  a  member  of  the  band  committee  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  music  clinic  for  two 
years.  .  .  .  Besides  sport  events  he  finds  enjoyment  during  leisure  hours  in  repairing  instruments. 
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•oys,  and  girts,  love  the  Soprani  Ampliphonk 
Accordion,  because  it  provides  the  fun  and  the 
music  for  every  occasion,  attracts  friends,  and 
because  it  te  so  easy  to  master. 

TNKILLINO  MUSIC 
— No  other  instrument 
KA  can  give  you  the  com- 

plete  enjoyment  of  the 
Soprani  _  Accordion, 
is  the  very  essence  of 
iively  rhythm,  melody, 
romantic  charm. 

Vm  ■  A  portable  band  or 

B  B  orchestra  that  you  con 

taka  with  you  wherever 
you  go.  Be  the  life 
every  party,  thrill  the 
PMMlfcelmMh  !»•  PopulorHy 

itself. 

SMALL  .  . .  LIONT  .  .  .  PITITI  — Among  the 
mony  models  of  Soprani  Ampliphonics,  you  will 
Ibid  the  new  PetHa  smaller,  lighter,  easier  to  play; 
designed  especially  for  boy  or  girt  musicians. 
Yet  it  is  capable  of  nearly  everything  in 
musical  compass  and  volume  that  the  larg¬ 


est  concert  occordion 
con 

SOPRANI  ONLY  IS 
AMKIPHONK— The 

of  Soprani's 
in 

reducing  size 
weight  in  this  beouti- 
fuRy  toned,  new  Petite 
is  the  exclusive  Ampli- 

phonic  reed  block  con-  UleefShepeHe 

struction.  The  characteristics  of  this  now  instrument 
are  immediate  response,  ampIMod  volume,  tone 
quality,  lightness,  sturdiness,  and  ease  of  playing. 
INSTRUCTION  ROOK  PRII— WHh  this  simpli¬ 
fied  instructor  you  can  quickly  master  your  Petite 
SopranL  Rapid  prog- 
ress  assured.  Satisfac- 
tkm  guaranteed.  Carry- 
ing  case.  Easy  terms.  See 
your  local  dealer,  or 
write  direct  for  beouti- 
fuL  illustrated  circular 
full 

the  fun  now.  Sand  today. 
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Then  Came 

The  "STRINGS" 


Excerpt  from  the  chapter  on  Violin  in  his  new  book 

The  Sto]?y  of  Musical  Instruments 

from  Shepherd’s  Pipe  to  Symphony 

By  Henry  W.  Schweniz 

Diminutive  digest  though  it  is,  the  paragraphs  here  reproduced  from  the 
chapter  on  violins  (by  special  permiuion  of  the  copyright  owners)  reveal 
anew  the  adventuresome  and  romantic  history  of  the  princeu  of  instruments — 
the  violin.  Throughout  his  comprehensive  volume,  just  released,  Mr.  Schwartz 
skillfully  animates  each  instrument  of  the  orchestra  and  band,  intimately  pene¬ 
trating  their  deep  history,  and  leads  his  characters  through  fast  scenes  of 
factual  drama  from  their  genesis  to  tomorrow's  concert.  Throughout  the 
volume  the  genius  of  fine  writing  imparts  warm,  sustained  interest  to  docu¬ 
mentary  subject  matter,  and  one  senses  at  once  the  accuracy  and  authority 
of  the  composition.  Invaluable  to  the  student  is  this  unprecedented  work, 
augmented  as  it  is  with  so  much  of  that  hard-to-find  acoustical  information 
about  instruments  in  today's  use.  The  work  is  profusely  Illustrated. 


•  NOW  THAT  THE  VIOLIN  has 

“made  good”  in  the  symphony  orches¬ 
tra,  many  countries  and  peoples  claim 
it  as  a  “native  son.”  Although  the  true 
ancestry  of  the  violin  will  probably 
never  be  determined  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all,  there  seem  to  be  about 
three  chief  contenders:  Arabia,  Wales, 
and  Oreece  .  .  .  The  Greek  klthara  is 
the  first  violin,  for  it  is  the  first  in¬ 
strument  we  know  of  which  used  a 
sound  chest  constructed  with  sound¬ 
board  and  back  separated  by  ribs.  It 
is  admitted  that  this  instrument  was 
not  bowed  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  but 
after  all  this  point  is  nonessential. 
The  important  fact  is  that  in  the 
Greek  klthara  we  find  the  first  sound 
chest  of  the  violin  construction.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  is  philological  evidence. 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  words  klthara  and  guitar, 
the  latter  being  a  name  often  used  by 
the  troubadours  in  referring  to  their 
fiddles. 

All  of  this  speculation  is  very  in¬ 
teresting,  but  those  who  require  more 
solid  ground  for  a  take-off  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  violin  will  prefer  to  start 
with  the  troubadour  fiddle.  Prom  this 
point  there  is  only  one  hurdle  before 
the  violin  is  reached,  and  this  is  the 
viol  family.  The  viols  descended  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  troubadour  fiddle,  and 
the  violins  in  turn  descended  from 
the  viols.  The  latter  two  families  are 
quite  similar,  differing  principally  in 
the  fact  that  the  violins  do  not  have 
such  deep  ribs,  have  swelled  or  curved 
backs  instead  of  fiat,  and  have  a  much 
better  tone.  One  characteristic  of  the 
viols  has  survived  to  this  day  in  the 
bass  of  the  violin  family,  for  some 
string  basses  are  still  found  with  fiat 
instead  of  swelled  backs. 

The  first  true  violin  was  made  by 
Caspar  Tieffenbriicker,  born  of  Ger¬ 
man  parents  in  the  Alps  mountains 
of  Italian  Tyrol  about  1467,  or  twenty- 
five  years  before  Columbus  discovered 
America.  His  Instruments  are  said  to 
have  been  heavily  inlaid  and  ornately 
decorated  and  must  have  excelled  in 
appearance  more  than  in  musical  qual¬ 
ity.  By  1520  a  number  of  violin  mak¬ 
ers,  building  on  the  work  of  Tieffen- 
briicker,  had  gravitated  to  Brescia,  a 
town  in  Lombardy  less  than  fifty  miles 


from  the  Tyrol  border,  and  had  found¬ 
ed  what  was  soon  to  be  known  as  the 
Brescian  School.  This  group  of  crafts¬ 
men  nourished  for  one  hundred  years 
and  boasted  such  men  as  Gasparo  da 
Salo,  Maggini,  Kerlino,  Zanetto,  Cor- 
tesi,  and  Perregrino. 

The  finest  of  all  violins  were  pro¬ 
duced  about  forty  miles  from  Brescia, 
at  Cremona.  This  little  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po  River  began  attract¬ 
ing  attention  because  of  its  fine  vio¬ 
lins  about  1550.  Illustrioua  names 
were  those  of  Andrea  Amati,  his  son 
Geronimo,  and  Geronimo’s  son,  Nic- 
colo — three  generations  of  great  crafts¬ 
men  who  brought  the  Amati  violins 
to  such  a  high  stage  of  development. 
One  of  Niccolo’s  most  talented  pupils 
was  a  young  man  named  Antonio 
Stradivarius,  bom  in  the  midst  of 
the  violin-making  industry  of  Cremona 
about  1645.  He  studied  under  Niccolo 
until  he  was  about  twenty  years  old, 
when  he  left  the  Amati  tutorship  and 
began  making  violins  after  his  own 


ideas.  For  the  next  fifteen  years, 
however,  his  violins  still  strongly  re¬ 
sembled  the  Amati  models.  Gradually 
he  progressed  to  the  so-called  “Long 
Strads,”  and  by  1700  he  had  pretty 
definitely  formulated  the  ideas  and 
methods  which  resulted  in  the  famous 
Stradivarius  violins.  The  violins  made 
between  1700  and  1730  were  his  great¬ 
est;  from  1730  until  he  died  in  1737 
he  made  few  violins,  and  these  were 
of  varying  quality.  It  is  no  wonder, 
for  by  1730  Stradivarius  was  about 
eighty-five  years  old,  and  a  number  of 
the  violins  which  he  commenced  were 
finished  by  his  son  and  by  his  pu¬ 
pils.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  hokum  sur¬ 
rounding  the  violin,  especially  the  vio¬ 
lin  of  the  great  masters.  It  is  popu¬ 
larly  believed  that  what  made  the  old 
violins  good  was  a  collection  of  trade 
secrets  which  died  when  these  great 
old  craftsmen  died.  Just  as  the  art  of 
making  stained  glass  died  with  the 
thirteenth  -  century  Gothic  cathedral 


builders.  There  is  much  talk  about 
varnish,  as  if  it  were  some  sort  of 
magic  bath  which  could  transform  an 
ordinary  violin  into  a  great  master¬ 
piece.  Since  no  one  today  is  able  to 
make  a  varnish  which  will  perform 
this  magic  trick,  several  ingenious 
stories  have  arisen  which  lay  the 
blame  for  our  alleged  inability  to 
make  violins  equal  to  those  of  the 
old  masters  to  our  lack  of  the  proper 
varnish.  One  story  has  it  that  the 
resin  used  hy  the  old  masters  to  make 
their  magic  varnish  came  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  balsam  flr  tree  of  northern  Italy. 
Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  the 
resin  from  this  tree,  it  was  tapped  ex¬ 
cessively  and  the  species  finally  be¬ 
came  extinct.  For  about  two  hundred 
years  this  tree  has  ceased  to  exist; 
for  about  two  hundred  years  there 
have  been  no  violins  made  which 
equal  those  of  the  masters:  therefore 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  the  varnish 
which  was  the  secret  of  great  violin 
making! 

Another  easy  explanation  is  the 
method  of  curing  the  wood.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  process  of  drying 
and  seasoning  the  wood  was  the  secret 
of  the  old  masters  and  that  we  do 
not  know  today  how  this  was  accom¬ 
plished.  Closely  allied  with  this  story 
is  the  fable  about  the  age  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  violin.  Certain  magic  has  been 
attached  to  age.  as  if  an  ordinary 
violin  could  be  made  a  masterpiece 
if  only  it  could  attain  a  ripe  old  age. 
If  this  were  true,  any  old  cigar-box 
violin  or  cornstalk  fiddle  could  hope 
to  be  a  tolerably  good  musical  instru¬ 
ment  after  two  or  three  centuries. 
Much  speculating  has  also  been  done 
about  the  shape  of  the  violin  and  its 
various  parts,  particularly  the  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  back  and  top,  the  shape 
and  position  of  the  ff  holes,  the  rela¬ 
tive  sizes  of  the  upper  and  lower 
bouts,  and  so  on. 

Most  authorities  on  the  violin  now 
agree  that  the  achievements  of  the 
old  masters  were  due,  not  to  any 
magic  formulae  or  trade  secrets,  but 
to  more  prosaic  reasons.  These 
craftsmen  were  born  into  the  violin¬ 
making  art.  They  grew  up  with 
it.  They  thought  of  nothing  else. 
To  be  a  great  violin  maker  was 
the  ambition  of  every  boy  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  This  singleness  of  purpose  is  at 
the  basis  of  all  great  achievements  in 
art  and  craftsmanship.  Apprentices 
were  given  long  and  exacting  training. 
Journeymen  labored  years  before  they 
were  graduated  into  masters  of  the 
craft.  All  their  work  was  done  with 
infinite  care,  unflagging  patience,  con¬ 
summate  skill  and  an  inspired  desire 
to  achieve  great  things.  Among  these 
craftsmen  there  grew  up  a  distinct 
esprit  de  corps  similar  to  the  religious 


fervor  which  was  the  driving  force  be¬ 
hind  the  conception  and  erection  of  the 
great  cathedrals  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  similar  to  the  artistic 
standards .  and  devotion  to  a  craft 
which  characterize  the  wood-carving 
Passion  Players  of  Oberammergau. 
There  was  Just  one  end  in  life  for 
the  Cremonese  workman,  and  that 
was  to  make  each  violin  a  masterpiece 
and  to  make  each  successive  instru¬ 
ment  a  bit  better  than  the  former 
one.  .  .  . 

Ten  years  after  Stradivarius  laid 
down  his  tools  and  glue  pot  and  was 
buried  in  Cremona  with  fitting  honors, 
Francois  Tourte  was  born  in  Paris. 
He  early  became  interested  in  im¬ 
proving  the  violin  bow.  His  first 
specimens  were  made  from  staves  of 
sugar  casks,  but  he  experimented 
with  many  kinds  of  wood  and.  finally 
decided  Pernambuco  wood  was  best 
suited  to  his  requirements.  How  well 
founded  this  conclusion  was  attested 
by  the  fact  that  no  other  material  has 
been  found  which  quite  equals  this 
red,  rare  wood  from  Brazil.  Before 
he  was  thirty,  Tourte  was  famous  as 
a  maker  of  fine  violin  bows.  The  bow 
before  Tourte  was  short,  heavy,  and 
clumsy;  he  made  it  light,  flexible,  and 
resilient.  He  worked  out  a  delicate 
balance  and  graceful  shape  and  fixed 
its  length  at  a  fraction  over  twenty- 
nine  inches.  He  also  invented  the 
movable  nut  for  loosening  and  tight¬ 
ening  the  hair.  The  hair  itself  was 
carefully  selected  and  placed  in  the 
bow,  and  a  few  less  than  160  hairs 
were  found  to  give  the  best  results. 

Violins  at  the  beginning  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  were  of  two  types: 
the  viola  da  gamba,  played  by  holding 
between  the  knees,  and  the  viola  da 
braccia,  played  by  holding  against  the 
shoulder.  Of  each  of  these  two  types 
there  were  several  sizes,  but  during 
the  process  of  development  a  number 
of  these  dropped  out  and  the  well- 
known  members  of  today’s  violin 
family  survived.  The  treble  viola  da 
braccia  became  the  violin,  while  the 
alto  viola  da  braccia  became  the  viola. 
The  tenor  viola  da  gamba  survived 
the  selective  process  and  became  the 
violoncello,  or  cello.  Our  present-day 
double  bass  has  had  quite  a  struggle 
for  its  place  in  the  orchestra,  having 
been  almost  nosed  out  by  the  ancient 
bass  viol,  with  the  deep  ribs  and  fiat 
back.  This  obsolete  instrument  sur¬ 
vived  until  well  into  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  some  of  its  characteris¬ 
tics  are  still  seen  in  a  certain  type  of 
fiat-back  double  bass  found  in  the 
modern  orchestra  occasionally.  .  .  . 

Bach’s  use  of  the  string  instru¬ 
ments  follows  the  practice  of  his  pred¬ 
ecessors.  His  first  “Brandenburg  Con¬ 
certo,"  composed  in  1721,  follows  the 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  VIOLIN 
FAMILY 

(Above)  Viola  da  braccia — viola  bald 
aqainti  thouldar  —  from  which  fha 
violin  dascandad.  Nota  short,  heavy 
bow.  (Below)  Viola  da  gamba — viola 
held  ^twaan  the  knaas^rom  which 
cello  descended.  Nota  heavy,  clumsy 
bow. 


practice  established  by  Scarlatti  of 
writing  the  score  around  the  string 
quartet,  this  main  body  of  strings  be¬ 
ing  aided  by  the  double  bass  and  the 
violin-piccolo,  besides  horns,  oboes,  and 
harpsichord.  .  .  . 

The  cello’s  place  was  not  secure 
until  some  time  after  Haydn,  however. 
Even  Beethoven  did  not  always  use 
it,  for  it  is  missing  from  his  First 
Symphony,  written  in  1803.  Two  years 
later,  though,  we  find  Beethoven  has 
added  the  cello  in  his  great  “Eroica” 
symphony.  The  contrabass  was  first 
brought  into  prominence  by  Beethoven 
in  his  Fourth  Symphony,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  movement.  This  passage  con¬ 
tains  some  of  the  most  diflScult  play- 
{Tum  to  page  46) 


That  Instrument  So 
Important  to  a 
Well-Balanced  Band 

The 

BARITONE 

By  Wcdter  R.  Beeler 

lth«ca  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


e  ALTHOUGH  they  are  fundamen¬ 
tally  the  same,  the  baritone  and  eupho¬ 
nium  should  not  be  confused,  nor 
should  they  be  used  interchangeably 
unless  necessary.  The  baritone  Is 
smaller  in  bore  than  the  euphonium, 
has  a  lighter  tone,  and  is  generally 
used  in  supporting  the  tenor  section 
of  the  band.  The  euphonium  is  classed 
as  a  tenor  tuba,  has  a  larger  bore  and 
tone,  and  the  use  of  a  fourth  valve 
to  enable  it  to  enrich  the  bass  section. 
They  are  of  most  value  to  an  organ¬ 
ization  when  the  arrangements  permit 
them,  at  least  part  of  the  time,  to 
play  in  octaves,  as  they  strengthen 
the  ever-feeble  middle  section  of  the 
organization.  A  great  many  of  the 
solos  that  are  assigned  these  instru¬ 
ments  were  originally  tenor  arias  and 
these  the  baritone  should  be  allowed 
to  play.  Its  tone  more  nearly  approxi¬ 
mates  the  tenor  voice  than  does  that 
of  the  euphonium.  English  arrangers 
have  always  recognized  this  fact  and 
have  written  accordingly. 

Hotc  many  of  these  instruments  are 
needed  by  the  average  band  of  sixty 
or  seventy  pieces  f  Two  by  all  means, 
and  four  if  possible,  divided  evenly  be¬ 
tween  the  two  types.  Solo  playing, 
except  in  recitative-type  arias,  should 
be  avoided,  as  the  result  is  usually  a 
thin  tone.  The  passages  marked  “solo” 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  transcribed  from 
an  orchestration  asking  for  a  full  sec¬ 
tion  of  cellos  where  anything  but  a 
solo  voice  was  desired.  First  chair  or 
better  players,  I  have  found,  are  all 
too  ready  to  shut  out  their  colleagues 
at  the  first  suggestion  of  a  melody 
voice  in  their  part. 


What  factors  must  be  considered  in 
the  development  of  baritone  and  eupho¬ 
nium  players  f  Briefly,  tone  and  tech¬ 
nique,  the  latter  used  in  its  smallest 
sense  to  denote  mechanical  skill.  Sev¬ 
eral  points  are  of  importance  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  tone  production.  First,  the 
tone  should  not  attempt  to  be  some¬ 
thing  that  it  is  not.  If  a  brilliant, 
forceful  color  is  desired,  the  part  will 
not,  or  should  not,  be  assigned  to 
either  of  the  two  instruments.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  annoying  than  the  eupho¬ 
nium  that  has  made  up  its  mind  to  be 
a  trumpet.  The  tone  of  both  instru¬ 
ments  should  always  be  reasonably 
soft  in  quality  and  rather  mellow. 
This,  too,  can  be  carried  to  extremes, 
particularly  by  younger  players  who 
do  not  have  sufficient  control  of  their 
breath  to  support  the  tone. 

The  vibrato  should  not  be  too  wide 
and  must  not  be  used  in  moving  pas¬ 
sages.  In  my  opinion  the  hand  vibrato 
on  the  valves  is  most  advisable,  as  It 
can  be  stopped  when  it  is  not  desired. 
Breath  or  lip  vibratos  may  sound 
equally  good,  but  they  cannot  often 
be  controlled.  If  they  cannot,  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  weak,  uneven  technique. 

What  is  the  necessary  range  of  these 
ijistrumentsf  Certainly  it  must  extend 
from  low  E  to  upper  B\,  and  should 
go  one  tone  higher.  Our  present  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  an  upper  D,  but  It  is 
rather  an  unusual  demand. 

Tone  production  with  the  small  bell 
is  at  best  rather  an  annoying  problem. 
Very  few  players  can  successfully 
make  a  quick  change  and  obtain  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  tone.  The  result  is  usually 
a  thin  flat  sound.  This  can  be  over¬ 


come  if  the  player  will  approach  it  as 
though  the  instrument  were  a  trom¬ 
bone;  that  is,  if  he  will  blow  more 
forcefully  and  strive  for  a  brilliant, 
rather  than  a  mellow  tone.  The 
euphonium  is  much  easier  to  blow,  as 
anyone  who  plajrs  both  the  trombone 
and  the  euphonium  will  realize. 

The  technique  of  the  two  instru¬ 
ments  is  an  important  and  necessary 
consideration.  Euphonium  parts  are, 
as  a  rule,  only  slightly  below  the  clari¬ 
net  parts  in  their  technical  demands, 
often  running  far  ahead  of  the  cornet 
parts  in  difficulty.  It  is,  however,  tech¬ 
nique  of  a  peculiar  type  and  does  not 
require  the  brilliance  nor  sharpness 
that  is  demanded  of  the  higher  voices. 
If  fast  parts  are  written,  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  of  a  contrapuntal  nature  rather 
than  melodic,  necessitating  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  legato  tongue  that  moves 
evenly  and  smoothly.  This  does  not 
suggest  that  a  staccato  tongue  will 
never  be  needed  but  emphasizes  the 
need  of  a  fast  legato  or  medium  tongue. 
Scales  and  chords  should  be  practiced 
in  this  way.  The  third  valve  finger  is 
usually  the  weakest  and  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  exercises  of  this  type: 


Rq.  I 


The  fourth  valve  on  the  euphonium 
produces,  with  the  aid  of  the  three 
regular  valves,  those  tones  below  the 
lower  E.  They  are  usually  sharp  and 
in  most  cases  the  desired  tone  can  be 
gotten  by  using  the  Angering  for  the 
next  lowest  chromatic  tone  plus  the 
fourth  valve.  This,  of  course,  varies 
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with  the  instruments  and  Is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  problem.  The  lower  E  flat  is 
often  used  and  should  be  mastered. 

Next  we  will  consider  some  of  the 
common  faults  of  the  players  and  in¬ 
struments  and,  if  possible,  make  sug¬ 
gestions  to  lend  in  their  correction. 
The  peculiar  construction  of  the  in¬ 
struments  creates  a  problem  in  cor¬ 
rectly  holding  them  and  maintaining 
good  posture.  The  instrument  may 
too  easily  slide  back  under  the  arm  or 
rest  on  the  chest  and  stomach,  and 
neither  may  be  allowed.  The  player 
cannot  breathe  correctly  if  the  instru¬ 
ment  does  not  allow  chest  expansion, 
nor  can  he,  if  be  is  obliged  to  bring  his 
head  down  to  the  instrument.  These 
faults  occur  most  frequently  among 
younger  players.  The  horn  must  not 
be  supported  by  the  right  thumb  in 
the  ring.  The  ring  is  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  valve  movement  and  must 
be  reserved  for  that.  Uneven  tech¬ 
nique  will  result  if  this  is  violated. 
The  angle  of  the  right  hand  is  impor¬ 
tant.  I  have  seen  several  players  un¬ 
able  to  use  a  new  horn  until  they  had 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  angle  of  the  valves.  If  valve 
trouble  prevails,  this  factor  should  be 
considered.  Placing  the  thumb  too 
far  in  the  ring  or  putting  the  Angers 
too  far  over  the  valves  will  also  cause 
this  trouble.  Incidentally,  every  in¬ 
strument  should  have  a  thumb  ring 
as  the  valve  springs  are  strong  enough 
to  demand  it  for  quick  action. 

The  mouthpiece  should  not  be 
changed  unless  there  is  a  direct  need 
for  it.  A  reasonably  well  bored  cup 
will  produce  a  good  tone  if  correctly 
played.  Many  players  are  inclined  to 
place  the  blame  for  a  poor  tone  on  an 
instrument  when  it  should  be  assumed 
by  themselves.  • 

There  is  justidcation  for  concern 
over  the  intonation  of  the  valves  of 
many  baritones.  At  best  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  three  valves  on  any  brass  horn 
is  inclined  to  produce  a  sharp  tone, 
and  it  seems  this  is  more  marked  in 
the  baritones  and  euphoniums,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  of  less  expensive  make. 
This  can  be  corrected  partly  by  adjust¬ 
ing  the  third  or  Orst  and  third  valve 
shanks,  although  most  of  the  problem 
remains  with  the  player.  The  tones 
can  be  corrected  with  the  lips  and 
such  exercises  as  the  following  will 
assist  in  checking  the  intonation; 


F!g.  2 

In  many  of  the  less  expensive  horns 
the  lower  B  Aat  must  be  raised  with 
the  lip  in  order  to  be  in  tune. 

Few  false  Angerings  are  of  any  prac¬ 
tical  value.  The  following  should  be 


practiced  as  they  will  undoubtedly  be 
of  use: 


Fig.  3 


The  above  should  be  used  only  in 
passages  that  are  too  fast  for  the  reg¬ 
ular  Angerings. 

Fingers  should  not  be  lifted  far  from 
the  valves  at  any  time  as  it  wiil  cause 
slow  and  clumsy  technique.  Exercises 
of  the  type  of  Fig.  1  will  illustrate 
the  importance  of  this. 

Although  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  Angers  naturally  move  as  fast 
as  is  necessary,  I  believe  it  advisable 
occasionally  to  stress  quick  valve  ac¬ 
tion,  concentrating  on  that  factor  alone 
during  the  rests,  as  in  the  example  be¬ 
low: 


Fig.  4 


In  this  exercise  the  valves  should  be 
moved  quickly  rather  than  be  pressed 
Just  in  time  for  the  next  note. 


•  I  AM  MUCH  gratiAed  to  observe 
that  the  curricula  of  the  schools  of 
Michigan  are  in  line  for  revision  tend¬ 
ing  to  close  the  gap  that  has  existed 
between  life  needs  and  educational 
preparation.  That  there  is  deAnite  and 
tangible  need  for  such  revision  cannot 
be  denied,  nor  can  there  be  any  seri¬ 
ous  doubts  as  to  the  beneAts  derived 
in  those  isolated  instances  where  ad¬ 
ministrators  have  been  able  indepen¬ 
dently  to  introduce  a  more  liberalized 
curriculum. 

In  this  connection  may  I,  as  an 
everyday  worker  in  the  Aeld,  suggest 
a  few  items  which  I  believe  worthy 
of  consideration  in  a  forward-looking 
curriculum? 

Since  that  early  day  when  Lowell 
Mason  donated  his  services  to  the 


In  conclusion,  a  word  concerning  the 
literature  for  the  instruments  might 
be  desired.  Here  again,  in  choosing 
solo  material  it  is  advisable  to  select 
music  that  best  Ats  the  instrument. 
Smooth,  melodious  solos  such  as  Beau¬ 
tiful  Colorado  {De  Luca),  Josephine 
(Kryl),  FYom  the  Shores  of  the 

Mighty  PaciAc  (Clarke),  and  the  In¬ 
troduction  and  Polonaise  (Demerase- 
men)  are  best  adapted  to  the  eupho¬ 
nium.  Most  effective,  however,  are  the 
classic  arias  and  art  songs  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  composers,  such  as  Dio  Possente 
(from  Fauat),  None  But  the  Lonely 
Heart,  Ave  Maria,  and  countless 

others.  Triple  tongue  solos  generally 

should  be  left  to  the  cometist  as  they 
cannot  sound  other  than  dull  and 

cumbersome  on  the  euphonium,  no 
matter  how  well  played.  With  the 
wealth  of  melodic  and  tuneful  ma¬ 
terial  available  to  the  baritone  or 
euphonium  player  there  is  neither 
necessity  for  nor  wisdom  in  his  play¬ 
ing  music  that  is  not  adapted  to  his 
instrument. 

Let  his  aim  be  the  development  of  a 
beautiful  tone  accompanied  by  smooth 
inoffensive  technique. 


schools  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
an  heroic  attempt  to  prove  the  plausi¬ 
bility  of  music  instruction  in  the 
school,  great  strides  have  been  made. 
Much,  however,  remains  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  before  public  school  music 
becomes  what  the  name  implies.  In 
any  branch  of  music  not  immediately 
related  to  public  performance  the 
music  educator  of  today  Ands  himself 
in  most  cases  to  be  exploring  terrain 
quite  as  uncharted  as  that  which  faced 
Lowell  Mason  in  his  pioneering  days. 
History  of  music,  music  appreciation, 
theory  of  music,  composition,  and  the 
like  are  almost  unheard  of  in  any  but 
a  very  few  of  our  most  progressive 
school  systems.  Yet,  without  at  least 
a  nodding  acquaintance  with  these 
subjects,  performance,  instrumentally 


NEXT  MONTH  Another  instructive  erticle  on  the  Beritone 
By  Roger  Snfith,  Beritone  Soloist,  Ernest  Wllliems  Symphonic  Bend 

Michigan's 
FORWARD-Looking 
Music  Curriculum 

By  Robert  Hargreaves 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools 
Chelsea,  Michigan 
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or  vocally,  is  no  more  than  “a  house 
built  upon  sand.”  Students  can  be 
drilled  in  the  performance  of  a  few 
pieces  to  parade  before  the  public, 
which  for  the  moment  may  Justify  the 
existence  of  our  musical  organizations, 
but  little  of  permanent  value  can  be 
expected  to  accrue  from  these  pursuits 
alone.  Parrot-like  repetition  has  long 
since  been  abandoned  as  an  aim  for 
instruction  in  the  other  subjects  of 
the  curriculum,  and  it  seems  hardly 
fitting  that  music  activities  should  be 
forced  to  operate  at  this  low  plane. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  at  the  height  of  their  cul¬ 
ture  held  music  in  the  greatest  esteem, 
and  in  addition  to  giving  it  great 
prominence  in  religious  and  other 
functions  of  social  life,  made  its  the¬ 
ory  a  necessary  part  of  the  education 
of  youth. 

It  is,  then,  no  purely  visionary 
dream  that  I  advocate,  but  a  return  to 
and  a  sublimation  of  historical  pre¬ 
cedent, — an  achievement  that  has  for 
some  time  been  heralded  in  such 
schools  as  University  High  of  Ann 
Arbor  and  several  of  the  Detroit  high 
schools. 

Improved  performance  (at  present 
the  much  desired  goal  of  public  school 
music)  inevitably  results  from  an  in¬ 
creased  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  student  of  the  materials  with 
which  he  works.  Thus,  before  we  ex¬ 
pect  the  student  to  cope  with  the  study 
of  literature,  we  provide  him  with  the 
working  tools  of  vocabulary  and  gram¬ 
mar.  Similarly,  if  the  reading  and 
performance  of  musical  literature  is 
to  be  of  real  value  to  the  student,  he 
must  be  equipped  with  a  working 
knowledge  of  theory  and  harmony.  In 
order  to  properly  distinguish  the  good 
from  the  bad  he  must  have  a  back¬ 
ground  derived  from  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory  in  its  many  aspects  and  from  an 
acquaintance  with  the  various  musical 
forms  heightened  by  his  own  experi¬ 
mentation  in  them. 

Thus  equipped,  the  school  musician 
not  only  increases  in  ability  and  ap¬ 
preciation  himself,  but  by  that  very 
token  increases  the  enjoyment  of  those 
for  whom  he  performs. 

With  the  growing  demand  for  musi¬ 
cians  in  entertainment  or  education, 
this  is  an  excellent  type  of  vocational 
training,  directly  in  step  with  the 
movement  to  link  educational  provi¬ 
sions  more  closely  with  vocational  op¬ 
portunity. 

Moreover,  the  early  acquaintance 
with  musical  precepts  thus  offered 
our  musically  gifted  children  would 
afford  them  at  least  an  equal  start  on 
the  path  to  the  stellar  positions  of 
the  music  world  so  frequently  filled 
today  by  foreign  artists. 

In  the  long  view,  the  Introduction 


into  the  general  curriculum  of  such 
courses  as  I  have  mentioned  should 
do  much  toward  lifting  the  cultural 
level  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  even 
though  they  do  not  actively  partici¬ 
pate  in  musical  projects.  It  is  in  this 
connection  that  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  for  school  music  applies. 
In  the  teaching  of  general  cultural 
history,  for  example,  an  excellent  cor¬ 
relation  can  be  made  with  music  his¬ 
tory.  The  spirit  of  the  various  peri¬ 
ods,  the  sentiments  of  the  several 
peoples,  the  effects  of  the  diverse 
movements, — all  can  be  excellently  por¬ 
trayed  in  contemporary  music.  What 
possibilities  for  increased  motivation 
lie  herein!  How  greatly  might  the 
student’s  enjoyment  of  culture  history 
be  increased,  if  on  one  day  each  week, 
for  example,  the  music  teacher  were 
given  opportunity  to  hold  forth  on  the 
period  then  under  consideration! 

The  fields  of  literature  and  art  pre¬ 
sent  an  even  more  apparent  correlation, 
while  many  other  subjects  might  with 
little  ingenuity  be  made  to  profit  from 
such  a  relationship. 

Most  of  the  leading  collegiate  insti¬ 
tutions  have  long  since  recognized  this 
fact  and  have  made  available  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  history  classes  appealing  as 
much  to  the  “layman”  as  to  the  student 


Do  You  Want 

By  Allan  F.  Barnard, 

High  school  musicians,  do  you  want 
to  make  a  fortune?  Here’s  your  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Almost  anyone  can  compose  a  song- 
poem  or  write  a  catchy  melody.  Publish¬ 
ers  spend  millions  of  dollars  each  year  on 
new  music.  You  can  earn  some  of  this 
prodigious  wealth.  Write  song-poems !  Be 
another  Irving  Berlin  or  Rimski-Korsa¬ 
kov.  It's  amazingly  easy,  too ! 

A  few  lines  of  simple  poetry  may  reap 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  for 
you.  A  small  Initial  Investment  to  some 
song-poem  company  may  mean  fame  and 
fortune.  At  least  so  these  song-poem 
companies  insinuate  in  their  advertise¬ 
ments  and  literature. 

Do  you  want  to  hear  more  about  these 
companies  and  fabulous  wealth  from 
song-poems?  I'm  going  to  relate  a  true 
story. 

A  group  of  my  students  Investigated 
many  of  these  companies.  We  intention¬ 
ally  composed  abominable  song-poems. 
Individual  students  submitted  these  atro¬ 
cities  to  some  of  the  advertised  song- 
poem  companies.  Here  Is  one  poem  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  rest: 

“Lott  souiet 
A»  i  look  In  your  eyet 
and  touch  your  dropping  handef 
It  beckons  mee  to  the  akys 
For  ua  to  have  thot  land 

note  strange  as  It  does  seams 
to  tode  that  pathitic  heed 
and  to  see  the  sunlight  heema 
8o  as  your  face  to  reed 


majoring  in  music.  Inasmuch  as  such 
institutions  credit  music  classes  toward 
the  completion  of  the  regular  A.B.  de¬ 
gree,  it  seems  not  improper  that  the 
intermediate  steps  of  the  educational 
ladder  should  do  likewise,  in  addition 
to  providing  instruction  permitting  a 
greater  specialization  as  along  voca¬ 
tional  lines. 

In  conclusion,  to  summarize  some 
of  the  reasons  which  make  worth-while 
the  introduction  of  the  theoretical  and 
cultural  music  subjects  into  the  cur¬ 
riculum  : 

1.  Increased  understanding  and  bene¬ 
fits  for  the  students  themselves. 

2.  Greatly  Improved  performanc* 
along  the  present  lines  of  musical  et 
fort,  involving 

3.  A  much  greater  public  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  music  in  the  schools. 

4.  Vocational  opportunity. 

5.  Elevation  of  the  general  level  of 
culture. 

6.  Motivation  of  content  studies. 

7.  Closer  connection  with  collegiate 
studies  for  those  majoring  in  music. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  co-operate  with 
your  office  in  any  way  possible  to  fur¬ 
ther  these  suggestions  or  to  promote  a 
wider  study  of  the  situation  they  in¬ 
volve. 


to  be  Rich? 

Monros,  Wisconsin 

Yet  little  does  she  know 
that  it  cant  be  novo 
and  if  i  tell  her  so 
she  ioouldnt  take  my  voww.  .  .  . 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  poet  to  know 
that's  inferior,  do  you?  In  fact,  we  were 
skeptical  of  that  particular  poem,  it 
seemed  too  ridiculous,  but  finally  it  was 
submitted  to  a  "Wanted :  Song-Poems” 
company.  A  few  days  later  we  received 
a  reply,  including  this  information: 

"I  have  before  me  the  report  of  our 
Chief  of  Staff  concerning  your  song  ma¬ 
terial  which  has  been  accepted  for  mu¬ 
sical  netting  and  publication.  Inasmuch 
an  we  find  it  necessary  to  reject  such  a 
large  percentage  of  the  material  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
srive  you  this  favorable  report.  .  .  .” 

“.  .  .  If  you  are  earnestly  desirous  of 
becoming  a  recognised  song-writer  and 
wish  our  professional  collaboration  and 
personal  influence  in  this  important  mat¬ 
ter,  please  fill  out  the  Collaboration 
Agreement  and  send  it  in  at  once.*’ 

The  “Collaboration  Agreement,”  to  be 
signed  by  the  writer  of  the  song-poem, 
concludes  with  this  statement: 

"For  this  complete  service  I  herewith 
enclose  |fi  as  a  down  payment  and  agree 
to  send  the  balance  of  (40  in  Instalments 
or  on  completion  of  song,  (or  if  you  wish 
to  take  advanatage  of  the  cash  price,  you 
may  remit  $40)  with  the  understanding 
that  I  am  to  receive  all  the  above  serv¬ 
ices  and  privileges.” 

We  certainly  were  amazed !  Imagine 
(Tam  to  page  48) 
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Why  I  Favor 

SECTIONAL 

Rehearsals 

By  A.  R.  Edgar,  Director 

Iowa  State  College  Band,  Ames 


eiN  THESE  last  few  weeks  direc¬ 
tors  are  working  overtime  in  an  effort 
to  prepare  flawless  performances  of  the 
numbers  to  be  played  at  the  contest. 
It  you  want  to  save  your  students 
hours  of  their  time,  and  use  your  own 
time  to  the  most  efficient  advantage 
toward  this  goal,  then  spend  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  your  hours  in  efflcient  sec¬ 
tional  rehearsals.  You  will  note  the 
stressing  of  the  word  “efficient.”  The 
greatest  problem  for  most  directors 
seems  to  be  in  realizing  how  to  use  the 
time  most  efficiently  and  the  following 
suggestions  are  offered  with  this  point 
in  mind. 

1.  Work  on  spots.  Every  number  is 
fuil  of  difficult  passages  which  present 
problems  in  execution  for  particular 
sections.  Rehearse  the  spots.  Don’t 
waste  time  playing  connecting  pas¬ 
sages  that  are  going  satisfactorily  any¬ 
way.  In  rehearsing  spots  remember 
that  the  flrst  law  of  all  flne  practice 
is  repetition, — repeat,  repeat,  and  re¬ 
peat  until  it  “clicks.”  In  the  ensemble 
one  dares  not  keep  the  rest  of  the  band 
sitting  idly  by  while  this  is  done,  but 
in  the  sectional  all  are  involved 
busily,  and  time  can  be  taken  for  the 
passage  to  be  drilled. 

2.  In  the  sectional  occurs  the  chance 
to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  articula¬ 
tions,  slurring,  bowing,  dynamics,  etc. 
Because  of  the  smaller  group  one  can 
draw  more  out  of  the  players  and  can 
locate  the  individuals  who  are  not 
quite  getting  points  mentioned. 

3.  Teach  them  to  count  Since  the 
passages  of  a  small  group  ^e  similar 
rhythmically,  the  various  flgures  can 
be  explained  and  the  group  can  be 
drilled  on  the  counting.  This  point 
is  most  Important  and  vital,  I  believe, 
in  laying  a  groundwork  for  a  good 
sight  reading  band.  Sight  reading  Is 
probably  one  of  the  most  widely  rec¬ 


ognized  weaknesses  in  our  instru¬ 
mental  music  organizations  In  the 
schools. 

4.  The  sectional  is  the  place  to  show 
the  players  how  to  practice.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  the  most  Important 
point,  that  of  repetition  and  concentra¬ 
tion  in  practice.  The  second  funda¬ 
mental  point  is  to  stress  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  slow  practice, — slow  enough 
that  rhythm  is  correctly  maintained, 
that  articulations  are  correct  and  that 
dynamics  and  other  points  of  musi- 
cianly  playing  are  in  evidence.  If  one 
practices  in  this  fashion  slowly,  the 
point  of  speed  will  take  care  of  itself. 

6.  Another  opportunity  presented  by 
the  sectional  is  that  of  teaching  the 
problems  peculiar  to  the  instrument. 
When  one  is  working  with  his  clari¬ 
nets,  he  can  take  the  time  to  talk  and 
teach  at  length  concerning  the  play¬ 
ing  of  the  clarinet,  and  so  on  through 
the  band  in  the  various  sections.  Such 
details  are  entirely  inadvisable  in  the 
ensemble.  Incidentally,  the  director 
has  a  flne  chance  in  the  sectional  to 
check  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
instruments,  a  more  vital  point  in  per¬ 
formance  than  most  of  us  stop  to  re¬ 
alize. 

6.  Many  of  the  points  already  made 
apply  to  ensemble  efficiency  as  well 
as  to  sectional  rehearsing.  The  next 
and  last  point  is  no  exception  but  is 
very  important  also  in  respect  to  our 
topic:  The  physical  and  mental  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  director  is  crucial.  In 
the  flrst  place  he  should  be  in  a  good 
humor.  Just  as  “a  soft  answer  turn- 
eth  away  wrath,”  Just  so  does  good 
humor,  emanating  from  a  director 
cause  a  similarly  responsive  feeling  in 
his  players.  A  flne  and  an  expectant 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  person  di¬ 
recting  means  everything  in  the  re¬ 
sults  to  be  gained.  For  years  I  have 


valued  the  signiflcance  of  the  fact  that 
Gehrkens,  in  his  book  Essentials  of 
Conducting  under  the  heading  “Essen¬ 
tials  of  a  Good  Conductor,”  lists  a 
“good  sense  of  humor”  flrst  over  the 
other  personal  traits.  The  atmosphere 
of  your  rehearsal  is  created  by  you 
as  the  one  in  charge.  Think  you  on 
this.  As  I  travel  around  Judging  and 
conducting  festivals,  I  see  more  point¬ 
edly  every  year  the  correlation  be¬ 
tween  a  flne  playing  organization  and 
a  flne,  wholesome  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  director. 

There  are  other  advantages  that 
could  be  mentioned,  but  if  I  may  as¬ 
sume  that  you,  Mr.  Director,  are 
already  in  agreement  that  the  sectional 
presents  the  truly  big  opportunity  for 
you  to  really  develop  the  best  in  your 
band,  then  let  me  challenge  you  to 
carry  through  a  sectional  rehearsal 
program. 

Your  most  common  defense  is  that 
you  don’t  have  the  time  to  conduct  a 
lot  of  sectional  rehearsals.  There  are 
two  answers  to  this.  In  many  sections 
you  have  a  flne  player  who,  in  addition 
to  his  flne  musicianship,  possesses  suf- 
flcient  leadership  and  ability  to  take 
charge  of  a  small  section  for  you.  If 
this  is  true,  you  can  schedule  several 
sectionals  to  be  held  at  the  same  hour 
in  different  rooms,  and  you,  as  direc¬ 
tor,  can  pass  around  among  them  and 
act  as  a  general  overseer,  pausing  to 
help  this  and  that  section  as  you  see 
flt.  If  you  are  not  fortunate  enough 
to  have  practice  rooms,  then  you  can 
always  persuade  the  classroom  teacher 
to  give  his  room  before  and  after 
hours.  I  have  held  many  a  sectional 
rehearsal  In  boiler  rooms  and  even  in 
the  big  ventilating  tunnels  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  building.  Room  for  small 


group*  can  be  found  in  any  building, 
but  care  must  be  exercised  to  leave  the 
place  in  the  condition  in  which  you 
found  it,  or  the  good  will  of  the  person 
allowing  you  the  use  of  the  room  will 
soon  be  exhausted,  and  your  credit 
rating  for  rooms  will  be  nil. 

May  I  livsert  here  another  answer  to 
the  objection  of  not  having  time  for 
many  sectional  rehearsals?  If  yon  feel 
that  you  cannot  entrust  this  to  student 
directors  and  have  very  little  time 
yourself,  then  to  break  up  your  band 
into  a  sectional  consisting  of  all  the 


brass,  or  all  the  reeds,  or  all  the  per¬ 
cussion,  is  still  a  very  worth-while-step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  Is  surprising 
to  note  how  effective  even  the  large 
division  Just  suggested  is  in  cleaning 
up  the  performance  of  the  whole  bemd. 
Much  could  be  said  about  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  instruments  for  your  sectional 
schedule,  and  this  depends  upon  the 
material  being  worked  upon,  and  upon 
the  time  and  space  available, — prob¬ 
lems  which  the  local  director  can  work 
out  for  himself  to  meet  his  situation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  directors  will  give 


'uore  thought  and  effort  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  more  sectional  rehearsals.  I 
am  constantly  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  more  successful  the  director, 
the  more  attention  he  gives  to  detail 
in  rehearsal,  and  to  give  detail  to  your 
players  what  can  be  more  effective 
than  good,  efficient  sectional  rehear¬ 
sals?  As  I  often  say  in  turning  down 
a  student’s  request  to  miss  a  sectional, 
"No,  I  would  rather  you  would  miss 
half  a  dozen  ensemble  rehearsals  than 
miss  this  sectional.” 


A  Seating  Arrangement  I  Like 


By  Henri  Minsky 

Head  of  Mutic  Dapartment 
Northoattarn  Taaehars'  Coltaqa 
TaMaquah,  Oklahoma 

e  THE  CONCERT  band  of  a  few  years 
ago  was  seated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
place  the  clarinets  to  the  director’s  left 
and  the  cornets  to  his  right.  Many 
school  organizations  still  follow  this 
arrangement,  but  the  majority  seem  to 
have  placed  the  cornets,  along  with  the 
other  brasses,  to  the  rear  of  the  wood¬ 
winds.  Under  this  plan  the  instru¬ 
ments  with  softer  voices  are  placed 
nearer  the  front,  while  those  with 
greater  volume  are  arranged  in  the 
background.  ’This,  of  course,  is  a  pat¬ 
tern  comparing  favorably  with  the 
modem  symphony  orchestra,  and,  in 
the  last  analysis,  a  practical  one. 

But  I  am  a  restless  soul,  and  will 
Jump  at  anything  new  that  seems  at 
the  moment  to  have  possibilities. 


^  cowoucTo*  I 

Hence,  if  you  were  to  drop  into  our 
rehearsal  room  any  afternoon  (except 
Friday)  at  four  o’clock,  you  would  find 
a  68  piece  band  hard  at  work,  seated 
so  that  every  person  squarely  faces  the 


director,  much  in  the  same  manner 
that  a  glee  club  might  be  seated.  There 
are  five  rows  of  chairs,  four  of  them 
elevated,  and  from  nine  to  fourteen  in¬ 
dividuals  are  placed  in  each  row. 
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Adjoining,  is  a  diagram  showing  the 
placement  of  the  various  instruments. 
After  two  or  three  days  of  rehearsing 
in  this  position,  and  with  minor 
changes  here  and  there,  we  have 
achieved  what  we  think  is  a  plan  far 
superior  to  our  former  seating  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  was  the  one  now 
most  popular  throughout  the  country 
today. 

The  advantages  thus  far  noticed 
-dn 


with  the  use  of  this  plan  are:  (1) 
Greater  visibility  for  player  and  di¬ 
rector  alike.  This  gives  the  director 
far  more  control  over  his  group,  and 
makes  cues  much  easier  to  give. 

(2)  Better  acoustics.  Our  rehearsal 
room,  although  quite  roomy,  is  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  building,  and  has  a 
low  ceiling,  with  little  or  no  provision 
for  better  sound  wave  transmission. 
Strangely  enough,  the  new  seating 


plan  seems  to  have  improved  the 
acoustics  a  great  deal. 

(3)  The  plan  smooths  the  way  for 
radio  work.  Most  gp-oups  of  an  instru¬ 
mental  nature  that  do  broadcasting 
work  are  seated  in  a  similar  manner. 
Then,  too,  it  seems  logical  to  suppose 
that  a  seating  plan  in  general  use  for 
the  exacting  demands  of  radio  would 
also  be  satisfactory  for  stage  work. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  this  is  no 
original  idea  that  has  herein  been  pre¬ 
sented.  Quite  a  number  of  bands  have 
already  adopted  similar  seating  plans, 
and  I  must  confess  that  Dr.  Simon’s 
placement  of  the  ARMCO  band  was  the 
very  thing  that  set  me  to  thinking  that 
I  could  improve  on  my  own  seating 
plan. 

If  you  should  happen  to  drop  in  on 
my  rehearsal,  you  would  probably  And 
that  I  had  again  made  a  change,  this 
time  with  the  players  seated  in  single 
file,  or  perhaps  in  a  circle,  or  even 
with  their  backs  to  the  director;  but 
our  literary  friend  said,  “Variety  is  the 
spice  of  life,”  and  I  am  a  sucker  for 
condiments,  at  least  until  my  students 
put  me  in  a  padded  cell! 


TUNING  the  Band 

By  B.  B.  Wyman 

Bandmaster  and  Instrumental  Director,  Eureka  College,  Illinois 


•  IN  SPITE  of  the  many  suggestions, 
systems,  discussions,  and  Just  plain 
“cusslngs”  previously  offered,  the 
band  still  needs  some  tuning.  Most 
systems  and  devices  of  tuning  are 
good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  do 
not  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  trouble. 
To  begin  with  let  us  consider  a  feqr 
p<flnts  in  tuning  the  very  important 
and  most  frequent  offender,  the  clari¬ 
net  section. 

I  have  listened  to  talks  in  which 
well-known  instrumental  teachers 
took  the  viewpoint  that  all  poor  into¬ 
nation  is  the  players’  fault.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  true,  as  the  instruments 
sometimes  are  at  fault.  Most  of  our 
instruments  do  require  some  humor¬ 
ing,  but  there  are  some  instruments 
which  even  the  maker  himself  could 
not  play  in  tune. 

One  of  the  most  common  difficul¬ 
ties  in  tuning  a  clarinet  section 
ceems  to  be  in  getting  them  all  up  to 
the  correct  pitch.  Some  of  the  causes 
of  flat  clarinet  playing  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  First,  there  are  octasionally 
clarinets  which  are  not  built  up  to 
440.  In  this  case  there  is  not  much 
to  be  .done  but  get  rid  of  them.  Many 
pupils  are  told  to  have  their  clarinet 
barrels  shortened.  Yes,  this  does 
help  some,  but  it  is  far  from  satisfac¬ 


tory.  If  the  Instrument  is  built  in 
tune  with  a  properly  tempered  scale, 
with  the  barrel  clear  in,  then  short¬ 
ening  raises  the  top  tones  the  most. 
As  the  scale  descends  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  instrument,  the  tones  are 
affected  less  and  less,  thus  throwing 
the  scale  entirely  out  of  proportion. 
If  the  barrel  Is  shortened,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  throat  tones  are  very 
sharp  in  relation  to  B  natural,  third 
line,  C,  C|,  D,  etc.,  since  these  tones 
have  not  been  noticeably  sharpened 
by  shortening  the  barrel.  In  order 
to  raise  the  pitch  of  the  clarinet  the 
distance  between  each  and  every 
tone  hole  would  have  to  be  shortened. 
This,  of  course,  is  impossible,  so  I  re¬ 
peat  that  the  best  thing  to  do  with  a 
flat  clarinet  is  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Secondly,  mouthpieces  are  a  great 
source  of  trouble.  The  facing  of  a 
mouthpiece  will  affect  the  pitch.  Ex¬ 
treme  facings  are  to  be  avoided. 
Quite  often  cheap  clarinets  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  extremely  long  facings. 
These  respond  very  easily  at  first, 
but  as  the  beginner  progresses,  he 
has  difficulty  with  the  upper  register, 
and  is  liable  to  play  the  entire  in¬ 
strument  flat. 

Third  is  our  pet  peeve — reeds.  Soft 
reeds  tend  toward  pla3rlng  flat.  A 


reed  of  good  cane,  properly  balanced 
and  of  medium  stiffness  usually  gives 
best  results.  A  soft  reed  will  flatten 
especially  the  higher  tones  and  the 
higher  the  flatter.  A  player  should 
not  go  to  a  store,  buy  one  reed,  and 
expect  to  get  good  results.  The  odds 
are  against  him.  Even  an  experi¬ 
enced  player  has  difficulty  telling  a 
good  reed  by  looking  at  it  only,  so 
what  chance  has  the  young  player  of 
selecting  a  good  one.  He  should  buy 
at  least  a  dozen-  at  a  time,  and  hope 
that  half  of  them  or  less  may  be  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

When  you  are  sure  your  Instruments 
are  in  perfect  condition,  then  it  is 
time  to  check  up  on  some  of  the  play¬ 
ers.  Do  your  younger  players  place 
their  upper  teeth  flrmly  on  top  of  the 
mouthpiece,  or  do  they  let  the  mouth¬ 
piece  roll  around  like  an  “all  day 
sucker”?  It  is  quite  true  that  many 
flne  clarinetists  used  to  place  the  up¬ 
per  lip  on  the  mouthpiece,  rather 
than  the  teeth,  but  this  method  has 
given  way  almost  entirely  to  the 
teeth  on  top. 

I  do  not  believe  that  tuning  the 
clarinets  to  third  space  C  (Concert 
B  flat)  is  enough.  Often  a  section  Is 
tuned  to  this  C  and  sounds  quite  sat¬ 
isfactory.  As  the  section  begins  to 
play,  it  sounds  as  though  they  never 
had  been  tuned  at  all.  Since  very 
few,  if  any,  clarinets  have  a  perfectly 
tempered  scale,  the  one  tuning  tone 
is  not  always  enough.  After  tuning 
the  third  space  C,  as  well  as  possible, 

(Turn  to  pogo  S8) 


Mr.  Teal 


•  THE  CUSTOMARY  introduction  to 
any  such  discussion  as  this  is  for  the 
speaker  to  define  his  subject,  but  after 
all  the  names  a  saxophone  has  been 
called,  I  doubt  if  any  specific  defini¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  Grove’s  Dictionary  of 
Music  states  that  the  instrument  “con¬ 
sists  essentially  of  a  conical  brass 
tube,  furnished  with  about  twenty 
lateral  orifices  covered  with  keys,  and 
with  six  studs  or  finger  plates  for  the 
first  three  fingers  of  either  hand,  and 
is  played  by  means  of  a  mouthpiece, 
and  a  single  reed  of  the  clarinet  type.” 
In  a  magazine  article  the  saxophone 
was  defined,  not  as  long  ago,  as  “an 
ill  woodwind  that  nobody  blows  good." 

The  saxophone  was  invented  by 
Adolph  Sax  about  1840  and  was  an 
outgrowth  of  his  experiments  with 
the  ophicleide,  a  long  tubular  instru¬ 
ment  with  keys,  but  having  a  brass 
instrument  mouthpiece.  Sax  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  the  single  reed  mouth¬ 
piece  and  designed  and  built  the  in¬ 
strument  which  he  called  the  saxo¬ 
phone.  His  fundamental  design  or 
system  of  fingering  has  never  been 
changed.  Five  years  after  his  inven¬ 
tion,  the  saxophone  was  introduced 
officially  into  the  French  army  bands 
and  has  been  an  important  part  of 
those  organizations  since  that  time. 

In  due  credit  to  Sax,  it  should  be 
stated  that  he  also  was  responsible 
for  improving  and  developing  many 


Take  Your 
Saxophone 
Seriously 

A  Comprehensive  Discussion  from  the 
Wayne  University  Band  and  Instrumental  Music  Teachers'  Clinic 

By  Larry  Teal 

Datroit  Taackar  and  Profauional  Saiophonitf 


of  the  brass  band  instruments  in  use 
today.  He  more  or  less  standardized 
the  mechanism  of  the  valves  and  went 
a  long  way  toward  perfecting  the  in¬ 
tonation  of  band  instruments  which 
were  at  that  time  in  a  deplorable 
state.  It  is  not  commonly  known  that 
many  of  the  instruments  in  use  today 
are  fundamentally  known  as  sax¬ 
horns;  namely,  the  fifigel  horn,  the 
alto  horn,  the  tenor  and  baritone 
horns,  the  euphonium,  and  the  bass 
tuba,  were  all  the  inventions  of 
Adolph  Sax. 

Too  Lafo  for  Symphonios 
It  must  be  realized  that  the  saxo¬ 
phone  is  about  the  only  instrument 
that  was  not  in  existence  at  the  time 
when  most  of  our  symphony  literature 
was  being  written.  Due  to  this  fact, 
the  saxophone  has  necessarily  been 
an  outcast  of  the  symphony  orches¬ 
tra.  Had  the  saxophone  been  in  com¬ 
mon  use  when  the  great  masters  were 
writing  for  orchestra,  undoubtedly 
they  would  have  included  it  in  their 
scores.  This  would  have  given  the 
instrument  the  normal  development 
which  it  needed.  In  the  past  few 
years,  more  genuine  interest  has  been 
taken  in  the  saxophone  than  ever 
before.  Alexander  Olazounov  and 
Jacques  Ibert,  two  of  our  greatest  liv¬ 
ing  composers,  have  each  written  a 
concerto  especially  for  the  saxophone. 

There  is  at  present  tonring  Burope 
an  organization  known  as  the  “Paris 
Saxophone  Quartet”  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  members  of  the  Garde  Du 
Republique  band  of  France.  This  or¬ 
ganization  has  successfully  demon¬ 
strated  that  music  in  the  orthodox 
quartet  form  can  be  played  to  advan¬ 


tage  on  a  group  of  four  saxophones. 
Most  of  their  repertoire  was  at  first 
made  up  of  the  string  quartet  music 
of  our  more  well-known  composers 
and  transcribed  for  this  instrument. 
However,  so  much  interest  and  favor¬ 
able  comment  has  been  received  by 
this  organization  that  now  many  of 
the  contemporary  Ekiropean  composers 
are  writing  specifically  for  the  saxo¬ 
phone  quartet. 

The  saxophone  as  an  Instrument  is 
very  similar  to  most  of  the  other 
woodwinds  with  one  radical  difference, 
it  has  a  much  more  extreme  conical 
bore.  This  presents  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  problems  in  t<me  production.  In 
any  cylindrical  bore  Instrument,  such 
as  the  clarinet,  a  large  amount  of  re¬ 
sistance  is  built  up  in  the  instrument 
itself,  which  offers  the  performer  an 
aid  in  controlling  the  tone.  The  saxo¬ 
phone,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much 
more  open,  and  the  air  space  beyond 
the  reed  offers  comparatively  small 
resistance  to  the  column  of  air  com¬ 
ing  through  the  lips.  This  large  open 
space  in  the  saxophone  requires  a  high 
degree  of  breath  control  in  order  to 
produce  a  solid,  even  tone  and  is 
largely  the  reason  that  proper  hreath 
control  is  very  necessary  to  the  saxo¬ 
phonist. 

R*tpir«t!on  Doubled 

We  must  realize  that  in  playing  any 
musical  instrument  we  are  more  than 
doubling  the  amount  of  work  which 
our  respiratory  organs  normally  per¬ 
form.  The  object  of  normal  breathing 
is  to  supply  the  hlood  stream  with 
oxygen  and  carry  away  carbonic  acid. 
The  action  of  normal  breathing  is 
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brought  about  either  by  the  elevation 
of  the  libs  which  expands  the  chest 
and  Increases  Its  circumference,  or 
the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm 
which  lowers  the  floor  of  the  chest 
and  enlarges  Its  capacity.  These  two 
actions  may  go  on  either  together 'or 
separately  and  will  draw  Into  the 
lungs  of  the  average  adult  approxi¬ 
mately  thirty  cubic  Inches  of  air.  This 
breathing  normally  occurs  at  the  ap¬ 
proximate  rate  of  flfteen  times  a  min¬ 
ute.  In  wind  Instrument  playing,  we 
have  a  greatly  Increased  breathing 
rate,  the  main  object  being  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  well  controlled  and  lengthy 
air  column  for  exhalation,  and  a  very 
short  period  for  Inhalation.  The  rate 
of  respiration  also  must  he  cut  down 
from  the  normal  rate  of  flfteen  times 
a  minute  to  sometimes  as  low  as  two 
per  minute.  In  addition  to  this.  In¬ 
stead  of  supplying  only  tl^e  blood 
stream  with  air,  we  must  give  the 
blood  stream  its  normal  supply  and 
the  Instrument  an  additional  supply. 
Our  problems  are  flrst,  to  get  as  much 
air  in  the  lungs  In  as  short  a  time  as 
possible,  and  second,  to  control  the 
exhalation  of  air  so  that  It  agitates 
the  reed,  and  still  not  fatigue  the 
instrumentalist. 

High  chest  breathing  is  commonly 
known  as  “costal  breathing,”  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  ribs  are  stretched 
by  means  of  the  small  intercostal 
muscles  between  them.  Diaphrag¬ 
matic,  or  “abdominal”  breathing.  Is 
performed  by  lowering  the  diaphragm 
by  pushing  out  the  abdomen.  In  sup¬ 
plying  the  necessary  amount  of  air 
to  blow  a  wind  instrument  we  should 
attempt  to  make  use  of  both  forms 
of  breathing  by  expanding  the  lower 
ribs  and  at  the  same  time  lowering 
the  chest  floor,  or  diaphragm,  by 
pushing  out  the  abdomen.  This  sort 
of  breathing  is  known  as  “central” 
breathing.  After  we  have  lowered 
the  chest  floor  and  expanded  the 
lower  ribs  so  that  the  chest  has  its 
maximum  load  of  air,  we  will  And 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  blow  a  column 
of  air  sufficient  to  make  the  tone  eas¬ 
ily.  If  we  need  a  stronger  column  of 
air  for  attack,  then  this  attack  should 
start  always  from  the  stomach. 
Should  we  try  to  attack  by  suddenly 
contracting  our  chest  muscles,  air 
will  be  forced  both  toward  the  lips 
and  toward  the  stomach  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  we  squeeze  a  tube  of 
tooth  paste  in  the  middle,  causing  the 
back  end  to  bulge  out  and  making  the 
effort  expended  about  flft^  per  cent 
wasted. 

Dsvsioping  Brsath  Control 
Fine  control  of  breath  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  by  starting  all  our  notes  with  an 
inward  movement  of  the  stomach 
muscles.  There  are  many  far-reach¬ 


ing  advantages  to  be  obtained  by 
proper  breathing,  among  the  main 
ones  being  the  relaxation  of  the 
eutfre  body  Itself.  Forced  muscu¬ 
lar  exertion  or  an  attempt  at  tight¬ 
ness  to  produce  a  sound  tends  to 
tighten  up  the  body,  the  Angers,  the 
neck  muscles,  and  the  all  important 
muscles  of  the  face  and  embouchure. 
The  saxophone  embouchure  differs 
radically  from  the  clarinet  embou¬ 
chure  due  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
use  the  lower  teeth  as  support  for  the 
lower  lip.  This  lip  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  mouth  corner  muscles 
coming  forward  and  the  chin  muscles 
being  drawn  up.  If  we  say  the  word 
"doo-m,”  drawing  the  mouth  comers 
in  on  the  word  “do,”  and  the  lower  lip 
up  on  the  “m,"  we  will  have  a  flrm- 
ness  around  the  mouth  which,  if  de¬ 
veloped,  will  give  us  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  pressure  around  the  mouthpiece. 
This  type  of  embouchure  frees  the 
lower  Jaw  so  that  we  can  use  it  for 
vibrato. 

Vibrato 

The  subject  of  vibrato  is  a  very 
delicate  one,  and  if  the  use  of  vibrato 
is  not  intelligent,  then  it  is  better 
left  alone.  The  development  of  good 


Alert  New  England 

Of  all  the  Informative  bulletins,  an¬ 
nouncements,  and  propaganda  from 
state  and  regional  associations  that 
flow  over  the  news  desks  of  this  maga¬ 
zine  none  may  be  said  to  compare  in 
volume,  graph,  and  consistency  with 
those  received  from  the  New  England 
Music  Festival  association. 

These  complete,  though  condensed 
mimeographed  newspapers,  roll  Into  as 
many  as  twelve  or  more  pages  and  con¬ 
tain  all  of  the  information  any  inter¬ 
ested  person  might  wish  to  know  about 
what  is  going  on  within  the  region,  or 
what  is  going  on  elsewhere  that  might 
be  of  importance  to  association  mem¬ 
bers.  Its  editors  are  well  drilled  In  the 
formula  of  who,  where,  what,  when, 
and  why,  and  if  necessary,  they  go  so 
far  as  to  tell  you  how.  Names,  dates, 
places,  prizes,  and  prices  are  right 
there  in  black  and  white,  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  editions  bears  testimony  of 
rare  efficiency  in  the  official  ranks  of 
the  association. 

Another  Penn.  Music  Camp 

A.  S.  Miescer,  since  1929  director  of 
music  in  the  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  public  schools,  announces  his  di¬ 
rectorship  of  a  summer  music  camp 
which  will  operate  from  July  4  to 
August  21  at  Camp  Ellwood. 

At  this  time  Director  Miescer  is  con¬ 
centrating  on  his  ninth  annual  concert, 
scheduled  for  May  3,  at  which  Dr. 
Frank  Simon  will  be  guest  conductor. 


vibrato,  however,  can  be  a  big  asset 
to  a  beautiful  tone,  and  its  use  is  al¬ 
most  universal  among  better  saxo¬ 
phonists.  Correct  vibrato  is  produced 
by  a  steady  movement  of  the  lower 
Jaw  in  the  up  and  down  direction.  I 
believe  the  easiest  way  to  develop 
this  is  to  practice  this  movement  in 
a  deflnite  rhythm,  preferably  with 
the  metronome.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
set  the  metronome  at  seventy-two  and 
play  all  the  scales  giving  each  note 
four  pulsations.  When  perfect  even¬ 
ness  has  been  attained  at  this  tempo, 
gradually  increase  the  speed  of  the 
metronome  until  a  tempo  of  ninety- 
two  is  reached.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  vibrato  is  an  embel¬ 
lishment  of  the  tone,  and  should  not, 
under  any  conditions,  cover  up  the 
tone.  It  should  be  studied  flrst 
purely  as  a  mechanical  exercise,  and 
when  evenness  is  attained,  then  the 
distance  the  Jaw  moves  should  be  cut 
down  so  that  it  does  not  affect  the 
pitch  or  make  the  tone  sound  bumpy. 
Anyone  who  will  master  the  mechani¬ 
cal  elements  of  vibrato  and  then  pat¬ 
tern  the  artistic  efforts  after  flne  in¬ 
strumentalists  or  singers,  will  not  be 
far  wrong. 


Robert  E.  Nagel,  Jr.,  of  the  Mt.  Lebanon 
band  appeared  recently  as  guest  soloist 
on  the  radio  broadcast  of  the  ARMCO 
band. 

Chicago  Concerts 

There  were  two  Chicago  school  band 
concerts  of  particular  interest  in  the 
interim  since  our  last  issue. 

Lane  Technical  high  school  band,  un¬ 
der  the  polished  direction  of  Captain 
Gardner  Huff,  on  March  18,  presented  a 
program  in  the  high  school  auditorium 
that  was  manifestly  as  enjoyable  as 
even  the  most  sophisticated  of  concert 
audiences  could  wish  to  hear.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  varied  and  Interest  sustain¬ 
ing,  and  all  of  the  important  vitamins 
of  cultural  sustenance  were  present  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  delight  every 
musical  taste. 

The  Marshall  high  school  concert 
band  and  the  Marshall  concert  orches¬ 
tra,  under  the  direction  of  Clifford  P. 
Lillya  and  Merle  J.  Isaac,  respectively,  ^ 
brought  ecstacy  to  the  overflowing  au¬ 
ditorium.  Here,  again,  the  very  serious 
matter  of  intelligent  program  com¬ 
pounding  had  plainly  been  given  a  deft 
apothecary  touch.  Every  number  pre¬ 
sented  was  in  perfect  taste,  each  com¬ 
fortably  evolving  into  the  next,  and 
the  growing  enthusiasm  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  as  the  panorama  unfolded  must 
have  seemed  to  the  directors  ample  re¬ 
ward  for  their  painstaking  effort  to 
produce  such  a  well  rounded  musical 
show. 
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Pre-Contest 

DOPE  for 

Drummers 


•  A8  THE  TIME  for  contests  will 
soon  oe  here,  the  drummer  should  be¬ 
gin  to  prepare  for  his  appearance  and 
be  prepared  in  all  ways  so  that  he  will 
show  his  work  to  the  best  advantage. 
This  calls  for  a  careful  checkup  on 
the  condition  of  the  drum,  practice  on 
the  required  rudimenu,  and  selection 
and  practice  of  a  solo  that  will  show 
the  ability  of  the  player. 

Taking  these  requirements  in  order 
first,  thoroughly  look  over  the  drum 
and  make  certain  that  it  is  working 
properly.  The  heads  should  be  “live" 
and  fresh.  The  snare  head  is  especi¬ 
ally  important.  One  of  the  principal 
requirements  of  good  drum  tone  is  the 
use  of  a  live,  even  textured  snare  head. 
This  head  should  be  clear,  transparent 
and  not  too  thick,  and  the  matter  of 
tension  on  the  snare  head  is  also  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
correct  tension  point  as  there  is  no 
definite,  certain  point  of  tension.  The 
snare  head  must  be  a  trifle  more  loose 
than  the  top  or  batter  head  in  order 
that  it  vibrate  freely  against  the 
snares.  A  good  way  to  make  sure  the 
snare  head  isn’t  too  tight  is  to  turn 
the  drum  over  and  test  the  tension  of 
the  head  with  the  thumb  or  forefinger 
pressing  the  head  down  at  the  approxi¬ 
mate  center  near  the  snares.  The 
head  should  “give"  to  this  pressure; 
thus  assuring  that  it  is  not  too  tight 
and  is  free  to  vibrate. 

The  batter  head  should  be  white, 
even  textured  and  tensioned  tighter 
than  the  snare  head.  Here  again  the 
head  should  “give”  slightly  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  All 
tensioning  of  both  heads  should  be 
done  clockwise  around  the  drum  and 
not  from  one  rod  to  the  oppoeite  rod 
and  so  on  around  the  drum.  The 
heads  being  in  good  shape,  next  look  at 
the  snares.  The  snares  should  be  gut 
of  the  gauge  to  fit  the  drums.  Out  is 
far  superior  to  wire  particularly  for 
rudlmental  drumming.  Out  snares 
when  properly  adjusted  respond 
quickly  and  have  a  decided  advantage 
in  that  they  cling  to  the  head  thus 
maintaining  a  crisp,  solid  tone  under 
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heavy  piaying.  Wire  snares  of  the 
various  types  respond  euily  to  light 
playing  but  leave  the  head  too  quickly 
under  heavy  blows  resulting  in  a  thin, 
tubby  tone.  Make  sure  the  snares  are 
all  straight  and  that  none  of  them  are 
crossed  or  tangled  and  that  they  fit 
well  at  the  snare  head  or  point  where 
the  snares  bend  over  the  shell.  If  one 
of  two  snares  are  loose,  unscrew  the 
snare  butt  slightly  and  pull  them  down 
evenly  with  the  others.  Tension  of 
the  snares  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
type  of  solo  to  be  played.  If  the  solo 
calls  for  heavy  beats  and  rolls,  the 
snares  should  be  tighter  against  the 
head  than  in  the  case  of  a  lighter  type 
of  solo  employing  pianissimo  playing. 
Adjust  the  snare  tension  for  general 
use,  that  is  for  a  solo  calling  for  both 
loud  and  soft  playing  to  the  point 
where  they  respond  best  to  both  types. 
Test  this  by  striking  the  drum  a  sin¬ 
gle  tap — first  softly  and  then  loudly, 
adjusting  the  snare  tension  to  the 
point  where  the  snares  answer  well  to 
both  types  of  blow. 

Next  choose  sticks  carefully  to  fit 
the  drum.  If  you  choose  a  12x16  inch 
or  12x16  inch  parade  drum,  both  sites 
of  which  are  standard,  be  sure  the 
sticks  are  heavy  enough  to  assure 
crisp,  instant  snare  response.  EMther 
Rosewood  or  Hickory  Stix  are  accept¬ 
able  and  the  selection  of  straight,  well- 
balanced  sticks  is  very  important.  The 
difficulty  here  frequently  is  in  the  vary¬ 
ing  sixes  of  the  drummers’  hands. 
Some  drummers  have  short  fingers  and 
plump  hands  which  makes  it  difficult 
for  them  to  “fit”  sticks  to  their  grip. 
It  is  often  necessary  that  such  a 
player  use  a  stick  of  smaller  diameter 
than  a  drummer  whose  hands  are 
larger.  So  long  as  the  stick  is  bal¬ 
anced  this  is  no  particular  handicap. 
The  best  type  of  sticks  are  those  that 
are  of  the  same  diameter  almost  to  the 
tip  where  they  taper  quickly  to  the 
ball  or  berry  end.  Such  a  type  stick 
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assures  a  rebound  almost  as  strong  as 
the  primary  blow  and  is  far  superior 
to  sticks  that  gradually  taper  from 
the  large  or  butt  end  to  the  berry. 

The  drum  being  in  good  condition 
the  next  step  is  the  practice  of  the 
rudiments.  ’The  long  rolls,  the  stroke 
rolls,  fiams,  flam  accents  No.  1  and  2, 
the  fiam-a-diddle,  and  the  drags  being 
important  ones. 

By  all  means  practice  on  the  drum 
as  much  as  possible,  while  a  practice 
pad  is  fine  for  general  practice  at  home 
— as  the  contest  draws  near  work  on 
the  drum  as  much  as  possible.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  arrange  to  use  the  school 
gymnasium  after  school  hours  or 
before  sessions  begin  in  the  morning. 
Having  made  such  arrangements,  de¬ 
vote  as  much  time  as  possible  to 
practice. 

First  watch  your  stick  grrip,  especi¬ 
ally*  the  left  hand — do  not  allow  the 
first  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  to 
protrude  in  Jack  rabbit  ears’  fashion, 
and  also  watch  that  as  you  increase 
speed  in  your  practice  beats  that  the 
grip  is  the  same. 

Proceed  with  your  rudiments,  devot¬ 
ing  a  part  of  each  practice  period  to 
the  long  roll.  This  as  you  know  is 
the  important  rudiment  and  the  most 
difficult.  Work  the  roll  up  to  the  speed 
of  your  ability  and  at  the  point  where 
you  feel  that  a  tightening  of  the 
muscle  will  occur  if  you  attempt  to 
roll  faster;  hold  the  speed  of  the  roll 
right  at  that  point  for  approximately 
fifteen  or  twenty  seconds  and  then 
open  it  up  and  proceed  back  to  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Remember  that  evenneta,  not 
speed,  is  the  important  part  of  a  long 
roll.  At  the  point  where  you  feel  fur¬ 
ther  speed  will  mean  tenseness  of 
muscles  or  a  “rubby”  sounding  roll  is 
your  point  of  greatest  efficiency  and 
where  your  long  roll  will  sound  at  its 
beet. 

This  applies  to  all  the  rudiments 
and  must  be  watched  carefully.  In  the 
fiams,  fiam-a-diddle,  flam  accents,  etc., 
hold  the  beat  at  the  point  where  it 
sounds  clean  and  even  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  beat  is  not  lost.  To  attempt 
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tant  part  of  interpretation  of  the  solo. 
Do  not  attempt  to  play  your  aolo  at  a 
tempo  that  makes  it  a  meaningless 
Jumble  of  beats.  Remember  rudlmen- 
tal  drumming  is  a  clean-cut,  pulsed 
system  of  drumming,  the  primary 
requisites  being  even,  well  phrased 
figures,  solid  under  either  loud  or  soft 
playing,  and  rigid  as  regards  tempo. 
Some  drum  soloists  attempt  rudimen- 
tal  solos  at  a  concert  march  tempo 
with  a  resultant  “smeary”  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Remember  these  solos  employ 
marching  beats  to  be  played  at  a  com¬ 
fortable  marching  tempo  and  further 
when  these  solo  beats  were  played 
years  ago,  the  march  tempo  was  120 
rather  than  today’s  132,  so  do  not  try 
to  play  your  solo  at  a  gallop  tempo. 
The  Judge  will  give  you  far  more 
credit  for  a  slower  tempo  and  clean- 
cut,  solid  beats  and  rolls.  Naturally 
watch  dynamics  carefully  and  check 
with  your  band  director  on  phrasing 
and  correct  musical  interpretation. 

These  are  all  points  that  should  be 
carefully  watched  by  the  solo  drum¬ 
mer.  To  carry  them  out  we  feel  cer¬ 
tain  will  give  you  your  maximum 
score,  bringing  out  the  best  points  of 
the  player. 


Musical  Dental  Surgery 

•  HERETOFORE  THE  study  of  musi-  and  effects  of  malocclusions  (irregu-  expelled  is  controlled  by  diaphragmatic 
cal  wind  instruments  has  been  taken  larities  of  the  teeth)  and  the  necessity  pressure.  Thereby  the  lung  capacity  is 

up  for  its  cultural  infiuences  and  for  of  muscle  training  and  respiratory  de-  increased.  To  develop  speed  we  em- 

pleasure.  Articles  by  Mr.  Joseph  Qus-  velopment  following  the  correction  of  ploy  what  is  called  single,  double,  and 

tat,  first  trumpeter  of  the  St.  Louis  certain  types  of  malocclusion.  Mr.  triple  tonguing,  and  incidentally  this 

Symphony  Orchestra,  and  by  Dr.  Rich-  Qustat,  the  musician,  explains  the  develops  and  strengthens  the  tongue, 

ard  Summa,  an  orthodontist,  pub-  simultaneous  development  of  the  oral  For  single  tonguing  the  attack  Is  made 

lished  in  the  International  Journal  of  and  facial  musculature  and  respiratory  by  pronouncing  the  letter  “T,”  for 

Orthodontia,  Oral  Surgery  and  Ra-  function  by  means  of  musical  wind  in-  double  tonguing  the  letters  ‘TK”  and 

diography  call  attention  to  another  strument  playing.  In  his  article  on  for  triple  tonguing,  “TTK.”  Another 

benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  study  the  subject  he  says:  important  exercise  of  the  tongue  is  em- 

and  playing  of  these  instruments.  Performers  on  musical  wind  instru-  ployed  when  tones  are  slurred.  To 

A  happy  coincidence  led  the  trum-  ments  must  develop  correct  breathing  produce  slurring;  of  tones,  the  neces- 

peter  and  the  orthodontist  (a  dental  and  this  Involves  the  muscles  of  the  sary  Intervals  are  produced  by  the  syl- 

speclallst  who  straightens  irregular  mouth  (Ups,  cheeks  and  tongue),  the  ables  “ta-ee-a-ee."  To  strengthen  and 

teeth)  to  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of  muscles  which  control  the  movements  develop  mandibular  muscles  we  recom- 

conquering  some  of  the  difficulties  en-  and  placement  of  the  mandible  (lower  mend  an  exercise  of  forcing  the  body 

countered  In  their  respective  vocations.  Jaw),  and  the  intricate  muscle  com-  away  from  a  door  Jamb  by  moving  the 

In  determining  the  fitness  of  pros-  piex  of  the  nasopharyngeal  tract,  the  mandible  forward  and  backward, 

pectlve  students  of  musical  instru-  chest  and  the  diaphragm.  •  We  also  recommend  to  young  people 

ments,  the  adaptability  of  the  struc-  Certain  kinds  of  lip  deformities  may  that  they  hold  the  mandible  in  a  for- 
tures  of  the  mouth  must  receive  con-  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  woodwind  ward  position  while  going  to  and  from 

slderation.  Many  otherwise  desirable  instruments.  To  this  class  belong  the  school  and  during  hours  of  silent 

and  eager  prospective  sti^ents  have  fiute,  clarinet,  oboe,  bassoon,  and  study.  For  individuals  with  short  up- 

been  rejected  because  of  apparent  oral  saxophone.  The  method  of  respiratory  per  Ups  and  exposing  much  of  the  mu- 

malformationa.  In  many  Instances  the  development  is  the  same  for  all  of  cosa,  we  recommend  the  following  ex¬ 
causes  of  such  oral  deformities  and  the  these.  In  playing,  lung  expansion  and  ercises  by  placing  the  mouthpiece  high, 

possibility  of  their  correction  bare  diaphragmatic  breathing  must  be  de-  almost  in  contact  with  the  nasal  sep- 

been  overlooked.  yeloped,  in  order  to  store  and  conserve  turn,  then  adding  pressure  and  sliding 

Dr.  Summa,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  air  used  in  sustaining  the  tone.  the  mouthpiece  downward  to  the  proper 

his  profession,  deals  with  the  causes  The  volume  and  pressure  of  the  air  tTum  to  page  40) 


In  thit  pnrcuMten  tnetion  of  F.  J.  Jacob*  hiqh  school  band,  Sfavans  Point,  Wisconsin, 
all  drummar*  laam  ovary  percussion  instrument  and  chanqa  about  frequently.  The 
students  (left  to  riqht)  are:  Frederick  Harriman,  Floyd  Pautx,  Robert  Olsen, 
Eugene  Irill,  Charles  Jansen,  Ethel  Lawrence,  Ruth  Michelsan,  and  La  Varna  Larson. 


lightning  speed  and  thus  destroy  the 
sound  of  the  beat  is  taking  away  from 
your  score.  Left  hand  weakness  shows 
up  when  you  close  the  rudiments. 
Thus  develop  the  left  hand  if  it  is  the 
weaker  hand. 

The  selection  and  practice  of  a  solo 
is  the  final  point  and  of  course  the  one 
of  prime  Importance.  There  are  many 


fine  rudimental  drum  solos  available 
for  solo  use.  Some  publications  for 
consideration  are — The  Moeller  Book 
— J.  Burns  Moore’s  Art  of  Snare  Drum¬ 
ming — Edward  B.  Straight’s  Etudes 
and  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Solo  Book. 

Choose  a  solo  to  fit  your  individual 
technique,  employing  as  many  rudi¬ 
ments  as  possible.  And  now  the  impor¬ 


Die  Meistersinger 


of  Kansas 

By  Russell  Hcmcock  ^^es,  M.  Mus. 

Associate  professor  of  organ  and  theory 
ColUg*  of  Fin*  and  Appliad  Arh,  Univartify  of  Illinois 


•  A  FASCINATING  chapter  In  future 
histories  of  education  in  America  will 
tell  of  the  development  of  music  as  a 
cultural  study,  and,  when  the  story  is 
properly  related,  it  will  reveal  an 
advancement  that  is  epochal.  Within 
the  memory  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  teachers,  music  was  one  of  the 
weakest  subjects  in  the  curriculum, 
functioning  chiefly  as  a  medium  of  re¬ 
laxation  between  two  important  sub¬ 
jects.  And,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  pupils,  it  failed  utterly  even  in 
that  capacity. 


Profotsor  Milos 


There  were  many  reasons  for  the 
delayed  recognition  of  the  art  of 
music  in  educational  circles.  In  the 
flrst  place,  the  traditional  educational 
ideal  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body 
excluded  the  arts.  The  accumulation 
and  assimilation  of  facts,  the  pursuit 
of  truth  at  the  expense  of  beauty,  was 
the  goal  of  organized  education  from 
the  grade  school  to  the  university. 
Another  factor  in  the  failure  to  give 
music  proper  emphasis  was  its  highly 
specialized  nature.  The  average  grade 


teacher  had  neither  the  natural  en¬ 
dowment  nor  the  proper  training  for 
the  successful  presentation  of  this 
subject,  so  that,  by  tbe  very  nature 
of  things,  very  little  progress  was 
made  until  the  advent  of  tbe  teacher 
of  special  subjects.  Still  another 
thing  that  militated  against  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  music  in  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum  was  the  idea,  prevalent  not  so 
many  years  ago,  that  it  was  an 
effeminate  subject. 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  music  educa¬ 
tion,  who  sensed  keenly  this  lack  of 
balance  between  truth  and  beauty  in 
the  educational  scheme,  was  Frank  A. 
Beach,  the  late  Dean  of  tbe  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Music  of  the  Kansas  State 
Teachers’  college  at  Kmpoiia.  He  had 
a  broad  vision  of  the  possibilities  of 
music  as  a  cultural  subject,  and  be 
devoted  the  best  years  of  bis  life  to¬ 
ward  tbe  realization  of  this  ideal.  As 
Dean  of  Music  at  the  Teachers’  col¬ 
lege,  as  President  of  the  Music  Super¬ 
visors’  National  Conference,  and  as  a 
personal  missionary  throughout  his 
state,  be  worked  unceasingly  in  this 
cause.  Of  his  many  interests  in  the 
manifold  phases  of  this  problem,  Mr. 
Beach  achieved  his  most  striking  and 
lasting  success  in  tbe  State  Music 
contest,  which  he  inaugurated  in  Kan¬ 
sas  (and  in  the  United  States)  in  the 
fall  of  1912. 

In  the  decades  preceding  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Civil  War,  there  came  to 
central  and  southern  Kansas  Welsh 
miners  and  farmers.  With  them  they 
brought  their  love  for  singing  and  tbe 
centuries-old  Welsh  contest,  known  as 
Eisteddfod.  With  the  second  genera¬ 
tion  of  Welsh,  this  musical  interest 
waned  and  all  but  disappeared.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Beach  came 
to  Kansas  with  bis  high  musical 
ideals,  one  of  which  was  to  make 
Kansas  a  “singing  state"  once  more. 
After  several  years  of  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  many  communities  through¬ 
out  the  state,  during  which  time  he 


Tk*  Ist*  Frank  A.  Baach  of  tha  Kan- 
sat  Stata  Taachars’  collaga,  Emporia, 
wko  lika  Wagner’s  Hans  Sacks  da- 
voted  kit  life  to  tka  glorification  of 
vocal  and  ckoral  music. 

succeeded  in  reawakening  a  commu¬ 
nity  interest  in  music,  he  felt  that 
the  time  was  ripe  to  focus  his  atten¬ 
tion  upon  tbe  schools, -and  conceived 
the  idea  of  reviving  the  spirit  of  the 
Eisteddfod  there. 

Realizing  that  an  original  venture 
of  this  nature  would  not  succeed  as 
an  independent  undertaking,  his  first 
problem  was  to  find  a  well-establisbed 
activity  which  would  carry  the  con¬ 
test  as  an  added  feature.  In  the 
American  school,  tbe  obvious  thing 
was  athletics,  and,  accordingly,  the 
flrst  music  contest  in  the  state  of 
Kansas  was  organized  around  a 
spring  track  meet.  Ten  schools,  with 
a  total  of  one  hundred  and  eight  con¬ 
testants,  participated  in  this  contest. 
The  track  meet  was  run  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  music  contest  was  held 
in  the  evening.  The  selections  were 
all  vocal  ensembles,  with  a  maximum 
limit  of  twelve  voices  set  as  a  restric¬ 
tion.  The  selection  of  composition 
was  left  with  the  schools,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  startling  unanimity  of 
opinion  that  Come  Where  the  Lilies 
Bloom  was  a  masterpiece.  Two  sil¬ 
ver  trophy  cups  were  awarded.  What 
was  lacking  in  musical  excellence  in 
this  flrst  contest  was  counterbalanced 
by  genuine  enthusiasm.  And,  Come 
Where  the  Lilies  Bloom,  sung  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  provides  a  more  fertile  soil 
for  the  development  of  an  interest  in 
music  than  does  a  classic  masterpiece 
sung  without  it.  In  realizing  that  in 


a  venture  of  this  kind,  interest  must 
be  aroused  before  missionary  work  in 
the  matter  of  raising  standards  should 
be  attempted,  Mr.  Beach  laid  a  firm 
cornerstone  for  what  was  destined  to 
become  the  finest  state  music  con¬ 
test  in  America. 

The  problem  of  Interesting  other 
schools  in  the  contest,  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  schools  according  to  size,  in 
the  interest  of  fair  competition,  the 
raising  of  standards,  and  the  matter 
of  awards  were  a  few  of  the  many 
problems  that  confronted  Mr.  Beach 
and  his  confreres  after  this  first  con¬ 
test.  This  being  an  original  under¬ 
taking,  there  were  no  traditions  to  fol¬ 
low.  These  problems  were  solved 
quickly  and  correctly,  and  their  solu¬ 
tions  have  served  many  states  as 
models.  For  the  first  few  years,  the 
greatest  stress  was  laid  upon  vocal 
music.  Singing  is  a  natural  expression 
and  can  be  promoted  in  large  groups 
with  little  expense  and  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  special  training  on  the  part 
of  the  individual. 

With  interest  aroused,  the  second 
problem  was  that  of  financing  the  trips 
to  Emporia,  which,  in  a  state  the  size 
of  Kansas,  was  a  major  concern.  The 
most  popular  method  of  raising  money 
was  the  production  of  operettas. 
School  suppers,  cake  and  candy  sales, 
and  concerts  by  professional  musicians 
were  also  promoted  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Today,  the  contest  has  reached 
such  proportions  that  business  men 
in  large  numbers  meet  the  expenses  of 
their  local  groups,  and  in  many  cases 
accompany  them  to  Emporia. 

The  most  important  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  change  in  the  early  years  of  the 
contest  was  the  change  in  name  and 
spirit  from  Contest  to  Festival.  This 
focused  the  attention  upon  excellence 
as  an  absolute  standard  and  encour¬ 
aged  the  contestants  to  compete 
against  achievement  rather  than 
against  one  another.  This  change  was 
a  stroke  of  genius.  It  removed  imme¬ 
diately  the  sting  of  defeat,  which  can 
be  so  bitter  and  lasting  amongst  high 
school  pupils,  and  inaugurated  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  good  will  that  was  Invaluable. 
This  change  was  effected  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  A  rating  sheet  was  de¬ 
vised  by  Mr.  Beach  which  contained 
seven  qualitative  degrees,  as  follows: 

1.  Highly  superior 

2.  Superior 

3.  Elxcellent 

4.  Good 

6.  Average 

6.  Below  Average 

7.  Inferior 

Elach  performance  was  heard  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  experience  and  not 
uiK>n  a  comparative  basis.  There  were 
no  losers,  in  the  commonly  accepted 
sense  of  the  term,  since  there  were  no 


comparisons.  And,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  there  were  no  winners.  Failure 
to  place  in  the  higher  ranks  could  not 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  a  competitor. 
What  faiUires  there  were  could  be 
traced  entirely  to  internal  causes, 
such  as  insuflicient  rehearsal,  faulty 
reading  of  the  text,  or  other  musical 
weaknesses.  In  like  manner,  what 
successes  there  were  could  be  enjoyed 
as  real  achievements  in  their  own 
right  and  not  at  the  expense  of  a  de¬ 
feated  rival.  There  were  awards  of 
money,  trophies,  and  scholarships 
which  were  within  reach  of  all  who 
would  earn  them  through  excellent 
performance. 

In  April,  1935,  was  held  the  twenty- 
third  festival  which  ran  an  entire 
week.  The  death  of  Mr.  Beach  earlier 
in  the  year  was  a  severe  blow  to  his 
associates  at  Emporia  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  high  school  pupils  who  had 
come  under  his  infiuence.  Out  of  the 
personal  grief  of  his  confreres  there 
grew  the  determination  that  this  noble 
work  of  his  must  carry  on,  and  with 
it  the  realization  that  the  finest 
tribute  they  might  offer  to  his  memory 
would  be  to  carry  his  work  to  still 
greater  heights.  Upon  the  youthful 
shoulders  of  George  C.  Wilson  fell  the 
responsibility  of  leadership,  which 
difficult  charge  he  executed  with  ad¬ 
mirable  skill  and  taste.  With  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Miss  Katherine  Fuller, 
who  so  ably  assisted  Mr.  Beach 
through  the  early  years  of  the  festi¬ 
val,  he  succeeded  in  developing  the 
finest  contest  ever  presented. 

Throughout  the  week’s  festivities 
the  atmosphere  was  surcharged  with 
reverence  for  the  departed  leader,  each 
and  every  individual  offering  tribute 
in  the  form  of  the  finest  musical  per¬ 
formance  of  which  he  was  capable.  It 
was  at  once  a  Festival  and  a  Memor¬ 
ial,  a  fusion  of  two  contrasting  emo¬ 
tions  without  a  trace  of  Incongruity. 

The  aims  which  inspired  the  first 
event  in  1912  were  still  the  controlling 
infiuences  of  this  Festival, — to  furnish 
a  fair  basis  of  comparison  of  musical 
performance;  to  eliminate  the  disap¬ 
pointments  and  disadvantages  of  the 
old-time  contest,  with  its  first,  inter¬ 
mediate,  and  last  “places”;  to  replace 
competition  with  comparison;  and  to 
supply  constructive  criticism  for  the 
improvement  of  the  music  work  of  the 
schools  entering  the  Festival. 

“To  furnish  a  fair  basis  of  compari- 
8<Mi  of  musical  performance.” 

This  does  not  refer  to  a  comparison 
of  the  contestants.  That  element  was 
eliminated,  as  mentioned  above,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  contest.  It  re¬ 
fers,  rather,  to  the  natural  inequality 
of  opportunity  that  exists  between  the 
large  and  small  schools.  While  num¬ 
bers  alone  do  not  signify  ability  or 


lack  of  it,  they  do  represent  in  direct 
proportion  the  opportunities  available, 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that 
the  smaller  schools  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  employing  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  teachers.  In  the  interest,  there¬ 
fore,  of  setting  a  standard  well  within 
the  capabilities  of  all  groups,  the 
number  of  classes  was  increased  to 
five. 

“To  eliminate  the  disappointments 
and  disadvantages  of  the  old-time  con¬ 
test.” 

How  this  was  already  accomplished 
has  already  been  explained.  That  this 
has  been  accomplished  was  witnessed 
to  the  amazement  of  the  writer.  Hav¬ 
ing  served  as  a  judge  for  other  state 
contests,  he  brought  with  him  the 
memory  of  defeated  contestants  and 
their  attitudes  toward  the  winners 
(and  the  judges).  To  say  that  there 
were  no  complaints  offered  to  him  in 
regard  to  his  decisions  at  Emporia 
would  be  to  insult  those  whom  he 
judged.  There  is  no  spirit  of  competi¬ 
tion  at  Elmporia.  There  are  no  heart¬ 
aches,  sullen  dispositions  nor  resent¬ 
ments,  nor  is  there  any  gloating.  The 
state  contest  idea  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  criticism,  particularly  from 
Eastern  musicians.  No  less  an  au¬ 
thority  than  Carl  Ehigel  scored  the 
Emporia  festival  in  the  “Musical 
Quarterly”  on  the  ground  that  it  put 
music  on  the  same  plane  as  athletics. 
More  than  that,  he  asserted  that  it 
aroused  emotions  akin  to  those  engen¬ 
dered  by  war.  By  striking  at  the 
strongest  part  of  the  festival  rather 
than  the  weakest,  his  article  served  to 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  its 
hold  on  the  people  of  the  state.  To 
repeat,  there  is  no  spirit  of  competi¬ 
tion  at  Emporia.  “Not  to  win  a  prize, 
nor  to  defeat  an  opponent,  but  to  pace 
each  other  on  the  road  to  excellence” 
is  not  a  slogan.  It  is  a  fact. 

For  the  majority  of  the  pupils,  the 
musical  phase  of  the  festival  is  not 
the  important  thing.  While  the  mu¬ 
sical  result  will  be  to  increase  their 
love  for  and  appreciation  of  good 
music,  there  is  something  above  and 
beyond  that  for  these  high  school 
girls  and  boys.  The  Ehnporia  festival 
is  a  character  builder.  It  exerts  an 
infiuence  that  is  definite,  yet  difficult 
to  measure.  It  teaches  the  practical 
lessons  of  co-operation  and  precision; 
it  awakens  the  aesthetic  faculty  and 
gives  a  glimpse  of  the  great  unex¬ 
plored  region  of  Beauty;  and,  to  some, 
it  crystallizes  spirituality  (an  abstract 
term  to  most  high  school  pupils)  into 
a  definite  experience  that  is  felt  and 
known,  if  not  by  name,  at  least  by 
effect.  It  was  these  things  that  Mr. 
Beech  visioned  when  he  went  to  Kan¬ 
sas  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  translated  into  reality. 
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News  and 
Comments 


Stupendous  Production 

According  to  P.  C.  Conn,  director  of 
musical  organizations  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  weather  will  be 
either  perfect  or  unusual  for  the 
Southern  California  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  festival,  April  29  and  30,  on  the 
university  campus  at  Loa  Angeles.  Mr. 
Conn  is  host  and  director  general  of 
the  event.  Chester  A.  Perry  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  association,  and  Donald 
W.  Rowe  is  general  chairman  of  the 
festival  committee.  Judges  are  unani¬ 
mously  college  and  university  men. 

Raising  Kana 

There  is  no  apparent  news  value  in 
the  item  that  Mr.  Charles  H.  Partchey, 
supervisor  of  music  in  Wetmore  Town¬ 
ship  schools,  Kane,  Pennsylvania,  has 
organized  an  orchestra  of  fifty-two 
players  starting  from  scratch  less  than 
two  years  ago.  But  when  it  is  added 
to  this  that  the  orchestra  members  are 
mobilized  from  five  different  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  in  the  county,  that  they 
have  no  auditorium  in  which  to  prac¬ 
tice,  and  that  the  ensemble  now  pre¬ 
sents  frequent  concerts  of  excerpts 
from  operas,  symphonies,  and  over¬ 
tures,  it  becomes  apparent  that  Mr. 
Partchey  has  done  a  news-worthy  Job. 

Already  the  orchestra  has  appeared 
in  eight  public  performances  and  is 
scheduled  for  several  more  during  the 
current  school  year.  Thus  Kane  is 
being  elevated  in  music  appreciation 
and  enjoyment. 

Arcadia  Camp 

June  20  to  July  4  bracket  the  period 
of  Arcadia,  Michigan,  music  camp  for 
1938. 

This  music  school  will  be  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Walther 
League  with  Mr.  William  F.  Bertram, 
principal  of  Immanuel  Lutheran 
school  at  Elmhurst,  Illinois,  in  charge 
of  the  faculty. 

Shreveport  Festival 

Ark-La-Tex  is  the  phonetic  tongue 
twister  that  monikers  the  festival 
which  will  be  held  in  Shreveport,  La., 
on  April  16,  in  which  forty  school 
bands  are  expected  to  participate.  The 
association  covers  an  area  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  around  Shreveport,  taking 
in  the  comers  of  the  three  states  from 


which  it  also  takes  its  name.  Eighteen 
bands  participated  in  the  first  festival 
held  last  year. 

“We  will  have,’’  said  S.  H.  Alman- 
rode,  secretary,  “the  Baylor  university 
band,  Everett  McCracken,  director,  as 
our  guest  band  this  year,  and  he  will 
also  direct  the  massed  band  in  the 
evening  in  which  we  anticipate  2,000 
school  musicians.  Our  program  calls 
for  a  big  parade  of  all  bands  at  10 
a.  m.,  continuous  concerts,  20  minutes 
by  each  band,  all  afternoon  in  the 
court  house  square,  and  then  the  con¬ 
cert  by  the  guest  band  in  the  evening 
with  the  massed  band  playing  during 
the  intermission. 

Pascagoula  Provides  for  Music 

In  the  new  $180,000  high  school 
building  now  under  construction  at 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  where  J.  C. 


Princeton's  Progress 

In  old,  shabby  uniforms,  under  a 
part-time  director,  with  no  practice 
room,  the  Princeton,  Indiana,  high 
school  band  was,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  the  orphan  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem.  But  about  that  time  the  Band 
and  Orchestra  club  undertook  to 
change  all  of  this.  In  less  than  a 
year  the  complete  objective  had  been 
accomplished. 

Today  you  will  find  in  Princeton  a 
56  piece  band  which  is  as  well  uni¬ 
formed  and  equipped  as  any  high 
school  band  of  its  size  in  the  state. 
And  they  are  making  grand  progress 
under  a  full-time  instructor,  Arthur  L. 


Downing  is  doing  a  wonderful  Job  as 
high  school  band  director.  Is  a  new 
band  room  with  all  modern  equipment. 
It  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  best  organized  band  roonu 
in  the  state,  when  completed.  Band¬ 
master  Downing  now  has  a  growing 
organisation  of  80  students  under  his 
direction  and  enjoys  the  support  of  a 
very  active  mothers’  club.  With  his 
fine  new  working  conditions  it  is  the 
director’s  ambition  and  belief  that  he 
will  make  an  Impressive  showing  In 
his  state  within  the  next  year. 

Wastarn  Naw  York 

Involving  a  competition  of  all 
classes  of  vocal  and  Instrumental 
school  music  work,  the  thirteenth  an¬ 
nual  Western  New  York  music  festi¬ 
val  was  scheduled  to  take  place  April 
4  to  8  at  the  State  Normal  school, 
Fredonla,  New  York.  Olenn  C.  Bai- 
num,  adjudicator  of  bands,  and  Amos 
O.  Wesler,  adjudicator  of  orchestras, 
are  among  the  list  of  c^ebrity  Judges. 

Rules  and  required  numbers  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  booklet  “State  and  Na¬ 
tional  School  Music  Comi>etition-Fe8- 
tivals  1938’’  were  adopted.  P.  H.  Diers 
was  festival  director. 

An  interesting  paragraph  from  the  an¬ 
nouncement  bulletin  presents  the  fol- 


Dragoo,  with  private  instruction  given 
in  school  to  all  band  and  orchestra 
members  who  require  it. 

Writes  V.  L.  Burton,  president  of 
the  Princeton  School  Band  Booster 
club:  (We  Just  can’t  leave  this  out) 

“We  believe  we  owe  ’The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  a  vote  of  thanks  for  indi¬ 
rectly  bringing  these  conditions  to 
pass.  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has  a 
good  circulation  among  our  members. 
We  could  see  in  this  magazine  what 
was  being  done  other  places.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this,  we  might  have  gone 
on  indefinitely  believing  our  children 
were  receiving  a  square  deal  in  pub¬ 
lic  school  music.’’ 


1  V  V  '  -  "  ^  ■ 
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The  Prmcetoe,  Isdiena,  high  school  bend  ell  decked  out  in  new  ’’Easter’’  uniforms. 


lowing,  very  nominal,  registration  fees. 
For  each  band,  orchestra,  or  chorus,  5c 
per  student;  each  solo  contestant,  25c; 
each  ensemble  member,  10c. 

The  state  final  contest  for  bands,  or¬ 
chestras,  and  all  other  events  will  be 
held  in  Jamestown,  New  York,  on  May 
13  and  14. 

Physical  Ed.  vs.  Music 
Physical  education  and  music  had 
quite  a  tussle  to  see  which  would 
finally  get  the  complete  services  of 
Clarence  Jas- 
m  a  g  y,  W  e  s  t- 
hampton  Beach, 
Long  Island, 
New  York.  And 
music  won  out. 
Some  years  ago 
Mr.  J  a  s  m  a  g  y 
graduated  from 
the  Newton  high 
school  in  Elm¬ 
hurst,  Long 
Island,  and  la¬ 
ter  graduated 
from  a  school  of 
physical  educa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City.  He  then 
taught  physical  education  two  years 
before  going  into  music;  although 
when  he  was  only  six,  he  was  started 
on  the  piano  and  violin. 

After  ten  years  of  private  music 
teaching,  Mr.  Jasmagy  went  into  public 
school  music,  graduating  from  the 
New  York  university  School  of  Music 
with  a  B.S.  He  also  took  courses  at 
Columbia  university  in  New  York 
City  and  is  now  working  for  an  M.A. 
degree.  This  is  his  fourth  year  at 
teaching  band  and  orchestra  at  the 
Weathampton  Beach  high  school. 

When  it  comes  to  hobbies,  Mr.  Jqs- 
magy  enjoys  reading  of  all  kinds  and 
hiking,  not  to  mention  the  radio  and 
the  movies. 

Penn.  Summer  Bend  School 
Our  good  friend  Oeorge  S.  Howard 
who  first  became  famous  as  director 
of  band  and  orchestra  at  Mooseheart, 
Illinois,  then  on  the  faculty  of  the  Ern¬ 
est  Williams  School  of  Music  in  New 
York,  and  now  on  the  faculty  of  the 
State  Teachers’  college,  Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania,  sends  us  an  imposing  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  summer  band  school 
to  be  held  there,  June  27  to  August  5, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Grace  E. 
Steadman  and  himself. 

"Play  while  you  work"  spems  to  be 
the  big  idea,  plus  “Enjoy  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  scenic  vacationland  while  im¬ 
proving  your  musicianship,”  and  it 
sounds  like  a  good  idea.  Courses  of 
study  include  about  everything  in  both 
actual  and  theoretical  departments  of 
music  education  segregated  for  high 


ProgrMS  in  Ponca  City 
More  than  650  boys  and  ^rls  are 
learning  to  play  musical  instruments 
at  school  in  Ponca  City.  Oklahoma,  ac¬ 


cording  to  information  Just  received 
from  J.  Landis  Fleming,  instructor  of 
strings  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
that  city. 

"All  orchestral  and  band  instru¬ 
ments.”  continues  Mr.  Fleming,  “are 
taught  in  the  grade  schools,  through 
the  means  of  small  classes,  which  meet 
twice  each  week.  These  classes  are 
segregated  as  to  Instruments  and  stage 
of  advancement.  An  orchestra  Is 
maintained  in  each  building,  and  plasrs 
for  assemblies  and  other  school  af¬ 
fairs. 

“Also,  an  All-City  orchestra,  made 
up  of  75  or  more  advanced  students 
from  six  buildings,  rehearses  once  each 


school  students  and  for  college  credit. 
The  all-inclusive  expense  item  for  high 
school  students  is  $75. 

Alton's  Young  E-fer 
Seven  years  old,  E-fer  Howard 
Qoettsch  is  the  youngest  member  of 
the  Alton,  Iowa,  school  band,  accord- 


week,  and  an  All-City  band,  with  about 
the  same  number,  also  is  maintained. 
The  grade  school  orchestra  and  band 
are  both  uniformed. 


“The  saxette  was  introduced  this 
year  for  the  first  time,  and  about  125 
are  enrolled  in  these  groups.  A  large 
per  cent  are  expected  to  continue  next 
year  with  a  band  or  orchestral  instru¬ 
ment. 

“There  are  three  string  classes  and 
three  brass  and  reed  groups  in  the 
Junior  high,  as  well  as  the  Junior  high 
orchestra  and  an  excellent  Junior  high 
school  uniformed  band  of  ninety. 

“The  high  school  orchestra  and  the 
uniformed  high  school  band  are  grow¬ 
ing  each  year  in  size  and  quality,  and 
as  the  groups  move  on  through  the 
grades  and  Junior  high  school,  the  fu¬ 
ture  looks  bright.” 


ing  to  L.  H.  Perry,  bandmaster. 

Now  in  the  first  grade  after  two 
years’  tooting  on  the  sawed-off  clarinet, 
Howard  is  a  very  bright  student  in 
school  and  plays  regularly  in  the  con¬ 
cert  bend.  He  can  read  music,  it  is 
stated,  better  than  he  can  read  words. 

When  last  heard  from  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  Guy  Holmes’  “Hermit  of  Kil¬ 
dare”  were  keying  Howard  pretty 
busy  because  the  band  was  “rarin’  to 
go”  to  the  sub-district  music  contest, 
March  25. 

Howard’s  ambition  is  to  be  a  band 
director  or  a  big  league  baseball 
player. 

South  Dakota  Organizet 

Challenging  a  terrific  snowstorm, 
eighteen  brave  South  Dakota  school 
bandmasters,  out  of  an  expected  fifty, 
met  on  March  5  at  Huron  and  organ¬ 
ized  the  Central  South  Dakota  Band¬ 
masters’  association  with  Harold 
Grant,  Letcher,  president;  Fritz  H. 
Johnson,  Redfield,  vice-president;  and 
Duane  Smith,  Huron,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

The  association  takes  the  regional 
form,  and  the  three  officers  elected 
were  designated  as  a  committee  to 


All-City  Grade  School  Orchestra,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma 


Mr.  Jasmagy 
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When  F.  Vallette  Hill,  director,  leads  his  forty-six  piece  Alliance,  Nebraska, 
high  school  band  down  home-town  thoroughfares,  seven  baton  twlrlers  amaxe 
curbstone  audiences  with  their  flashing,  near-magic  routines.  Comely  samples 
from  the  ranks  of  band  and  spinning  escort  are,  above,  left  to  right:  Percy 
Leonard,  drum  major,  and  band  reporter  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN;  Helen 
Lamb,  twlrler;  Mr.  Hill,  director;  Viola  Perrin,  twirler;  Rex  Mnllender,  popu¬ 
larly-elected  band  captain.  All  three  of  these  twlrlers  use  S.  M.  “Spinno"  batons. 


Twlrlers  are  coming  in  quartets  this  spring,  and  what  could  be  more  charming 
than  this  two-couple  group  of  flne  young  American  man  and  womanhood.  They 
belong  to  the  Wlnfleld,  Kansas,  high  school  band,  over  which  Director  Paul 
Painter  skillfully  presides.  Left  to  right  they  are:  Maxine  Dietrich,  Joe  Shaw, 
Colleen  Wiese,  Bob  Kack.  Betty  McAllister,  absent,  also  twirls  with  this  group. 


draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws. 

It  was  the  expressed  hope  that 
similar  associations  will  be  organised 
in  othe.-  parts  of  the  state,  and  that 
as  a  result  a  state-wide  organization 
will  eventually  materialise. 

During  the  past  flve  years  school 
band  and  orchestra  work  has  taken 
gigantic  strides  in  this  state.  This  is 
remarkable  in  that  South  Dakota  is 
alleged  to  have  suffered  almost  com¬ 
plete  crop  failures  each  year  since 
1930.  Credit  is  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  directors  who  have  been  tire¬ 
less  in  their  work  to  develop  their 
bands  to  the  highest  point  of  perfec¬ 
tion  possible  and  to  sell  the  public  on 
the  idea  of  public  school  music.  The 
fact  that  the  public  has  responded  so 
quickly  and  so  universally  is  a  high 
tribute  to  the  men  engaged  in  this 
work. 

Until  now  there  has  been  no  asso¬ 
ciation  of  band  and  orchestra  directors 
in  South  Dakota.  During  the  last  two 
years  there  has  been  a  growing  desire 
among  the  directors  for  some  kind  of 
an  organization  through  which  they 
could  express  themselves  and  through 
which  they  could  more  often  come  in 
contact  with  others  in  the  same  work. 

Gabel  Starts  Osceola's  Band 

O.  H.  Qabel,  music  director  of  the 
Osceola,  Wisconsin,  public  schools, 
began  his  band  work  in  the  late  fall 
of  his  Junior 
year  at  high 
school  (Platte- 
ville).  Despite 
the  fact  that  he 
played  on  an  old 
battered -  up 
brass  bass  horn, 
he  advanced 
rather  rapidly 
and  Joined  the 
band.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  spring 
he  Joined  the 
American  Le¬ 
gion  band  of 
Platteville,  and  was  with  them  for  four 
years.  Upon  high  school  graduation 
Mr.  Gabel  enrolled  in  the  Teachers’ 
college  of  Platteville  and  took  part  in 
both  instrumental  and  vocal  work.  He 
sang  in  the  college  glee  club  and  male 
quartet  for  three  years;  played  in  the 
band,  and  in  his  senior  year  was  made 
assistant  director  of  the  college  band. 

Having  taken  courses  in  both  high 
school  and  grade  school  music  teach¬ 
ing,  after  graduation  he  received  an 
engagement  at  Viola,  Wisconsin,  teach¬ 
ing  band  and  science.  In  1931  he  was 
engaged  at  Osceola  to  start  a  band 
and  has  been  there  since  that  time. 

His  instrumental  groups  have  done 
quite  well  in  contests.  The  flrst  band 
consists  of  45  members  and  the  second 
of  32. 


(Continued) 


Twirls  for  Girls 

The  girl  twirling  fashion  is  spread¬ 
ing  like  a  new  Paris  style.  Wes  Leas 
of  Columbos,  Ohio,  drum  major  of  the 
Ohio  State  Uniyerslty  band,  and  one 
of  the  committee  of  three  on  national 
twirling  contest  Judging,  offered  re¬ 
cently  to  organise  twirling  classes  for 
girls.  Within  a  few  days  sixty  girls 
were  signed  up,  and  the  instructor  ex¬ 
pects  a  class  of  100  by  April  15,  when 
the  lessons  begin. 

Mr.  Leas  plans  to  fashion  the  course 
after  that  used  by  Mr.  Fred  Sincock 
of  Los  Angeles,  California,  whose  work 
was  featured  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

When  Miss  Betty  Atkinson,  that 
charming  twirler  with  Fred  Waring 
and  his  Pennsylvanians  (see  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  October,  1937)  appeared 
in  Columbus  recently  for  a  week’s  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  band,  Mr.  Leas 
Joined  her  In  an  act  which  they 
twirled  together  on  the  stage.  And 
that,  of  course,  is  enough  to  give  any¬ 
one  ideas  about  girl  twirling  classes. 

“These  classes  will  supply  me,” 
writes  Mr.  Leas,  “with  plenty  of  in¬ 
formation  for  some  articles  on  group 
twirling  which  I  will  plan  to  prepare 
during  the  summer  for  publication  in 
your  early  fall  issues.” 

Wathingfon  Soloists  Competo 
All  instrumental  school  musicians 
were  scheduled  to  have  a  fair  fiddler’s 
chance  at  the  solo  competition-festival, 
sponsored  by  Northwest  Washington 
Music  Directors’  association  on  April 
2,  at  North  Junior  high  school,  Ever¬ 
ett,  Washington. 

The  program  lists  practically  all 
band  and  orchestra  instruments  in  the 
solo  competition.  Neither  bands  nor 
orchestras  were  included.  Vocal  en¬ 
tries  were  included. 

Kenneth  HJelmervik  of  Issaquah  is 
president  of  the  association  and  Ralph 
R.  James,  Renton,  is  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Outstanding  soloists  from  the 
various  groups  were  selected  by  the 
Judges  for  the  Saturday  evening  con¬ 
cert 

Rush  Entertains  Simon 
More  than  2,400  people  Jammed  their 
way  into  the  Heights  high  school  audi¬ 
torium,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  for 
Director  Ralph  E.  Rush’s  ninth  annual 
spring  concert,  featuring  Dr.  Frank 
Simon  of  the  famous  ARMCO  band  as 
guest  conductor.  Standing  room  and 
all  available  emergency  chairs  were 
required  to  accommodate  'the  crowd 
in  the  auditorium  which  has  a  perma¬ 
nent  seating  capacity  of  1,850. 

In  the  audience  were  75  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  Rolling  Mills 
company,  being  principally  local  dis¬ 
tributors  of  the  concern’s  products. 
One  school  in  Athens,  Ohio,  sent  129 
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Once  baton  twirling  and  drum  majoring,  like  football  heroism,  was  the  private 
domain  of  he-men.  But  the  fair  sex  has  taken  that  province  like  Hitler  took 
Austria,  and  now  it  is  Just  about  all  theirs.  The  four  attractive  girls  (right 
above)  lead  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho,  sixty-piece  band  and  drum  and  bugle  corps 
of  20  pieces.  From  left  to  right:  Marian  Heath,  glockenspiel;  Sylvia  Landrus 
and  Helen  Jean  Brink,  twirlers;  Marion  Brandvold,  drum  major.  R.  J.  Fah- 
ringer  is  the  band  director.  This  is  one  of  the  best  twirling  groups  in  Idaho. 

Pretty  and  clever  as  they  are  as  drum  majors,  the  four  charmers  (left  above) 
of  the  Emporia,  Kansas,  high  school  band,  O.  R.  Parker,  director,  have  these 
stunning  school  records.  Mary  Jane  Knous,  senior  drum  major,,  first  horn 
band,  orchestra,  dance  band,  band  secretary,  president  of  the  senior  class,  made 
the  National  Honor  society;  Zelda  Mae  Renfro,  Junior  drum  major,  band 
treasurer,  plays  second  French  horn  in  the  orchestra,  dance  band;  Dorothy 
Eldds,  Junior  drum  major,  plays  cello  in  orchestra,  third  horn  in  band,  made 
the  National  Honor  society;  Mary  Evans,  Junior  drum  major,  plays  saxophone 
in  band,  orchestra,  dance  band.  Pretty  and  clever,  yes,  but  talented,  smart,  too. 

Mi-ya  sa-ma,  Mi-ya  sa-ma,  on  n'm-ma  no  ma-ye  ni 


Authentic  costumes,  finished  singing  and  acting,  artful  lighting,  and  colorful 
scenery  made  the  vocal  music  department’s  recent  presentation  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan’s  "The  Mikado”  one  of  the  hit  productions  of  the  year  at  Western  State 
college,  Gunnison,  Colorado.  Mrs.  Alberta  Jorgensen,  head  of  the  vocal  music 
department,  directed  the  music,  and  the  acting  was  directed  by  Dr.  E.  Meyenberg. 
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ALMA  ADAMS  CLICKS 


membera  of  their  bands  and  seTeral 
schools  from  northern  Ohio  sent  band 
representatives  to  attend  the  concert 

During  the  last  half  of  the  program, 
which  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Simon, 
both  the  concert  hand  of  100  members 
and  the  cadet  band  of  65  pieces  were 
massed  on  the  stage. 

“Dr.  Simon  contributed  in  a  great 
measure,"  said  Mr.  Rush,  “to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  concert,  and  our  band 
members  got  the  thrill  of  their  young 
lives  playing  under  his  baton.  I  have 
never  seen  such  enthusiasm  in  an  au¬ 
dience  as  was  evidenced  when  our  20 
cornets  and  12  trombones  took  the 
front  of  the  stage  for  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever.’  The  program  follows: 


It  was  the  slide  trombone  that  first  caught  the  fancy  of  Alma  Adams,  but 
Director  of  Instrumental  Music  H.  William  Stehn  needed  a  tuba  player  badly, 
bad  none,  so  while  still  in  the  eighth  grade,  Alma  entered  the  Dumont  high^ 
school  band  with  a  small  El-flat  bass.  Coached  by  Director  Stehn,  she  was  soon 
playing  the  monster  double  B-flat  sousaphone,  and  through  her  four  high  school 
years  was  an  important  unit  on  one  of  New  Jersey’s  flnest  school  bands.  She 
plays  string  bass,  too,  in  1934  and  1936  was  a  member  of  the  All-New  Jersey 
state  orchestra.  Oraduation  approaching,  Alma  struck  Phil  Spitalny  for  the 
tuba  chair  in  his  famous  girls’  band.  Wisely  the  director  demurred  until  the 
diploma  was  signed  and  sealed.  Then  in  Nov.,  1936,  Alma,  at  17,  got  the  Job. 


A  farm  girl,  thrown  suddenly  into  the  most  glamorous  of  music  careers,  Alma 
retained  her  original  rural  charm,  and  once  while  playing  an  engagement  on 
Long  Island  proved  at  the  Mineola  Fair  contest  that  she  could  win  at  milking 
cows  as  well  as  at  playing  the  tuba.  Director  Stebn  (insert)  proudly  attributes 


Part  I — French  March — Pere  de  la 
Victoire,  Louit  Oanne;  Overture  to 
“Beatrice  and  Benedict"  (new).  Hector 
Berlioz;  Noveity  Duet — The  Little  Bull¬ 
finches,  Henri  Kling,  Piccolos  —  Patty 
Pipkin,  Bleanor  Dreves,  Clarinets — Sidney 
Kronenbers,  Robert  Hunt ;  Suite — Fres¬ 
coes  (new),  Haydn  Wood,  I — Vienna, 
1911,  II — Sea  Shanties,  III — The  Band¬ 
stand,  Hyde  Park ;  Wotan’s  Farewell  and 
the  Maaic  Fire  Music  from  “Die  WalkUre,” 
Richard  Wagner;  March  Paraphrase — 
Music  in  the  Air  (new),  Mark  H.  Hinds- 
ley;  Part  II — Dr.  Frank  Simon  Conduct- 
ina.  Symphonic  Poent — Finlandia,  Jean 
SibeUus;  Cornet  Trio — ^The  Three  Kings, 
Walter  Smith,  Soloists  —  Robert  Titge- 
meyer,  David  Raymond,  Ralph  Stewart ; 
a.  Serenade — Slmonetta  (new),  Frederic 
Citrsoa;  b.  Novelty  March  —  Cirlbiribin 
(new),  Pestalozea  -  Alford ;  Polonaise  — 
from  the  opera  “Christmas  Night”  (new), 
Nicolai  Rimski-Korsakov;  Caprice — ^The 
Whistler  and  His  Dog,  Arthur  Pryor; 
March — ^The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever, 
John  PhiUp  Sousa;  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
Combined  bands  played  Numbers  8,  10,  11 
and  12. 


Farmer  Briggs,  for  Two  Months 

If  you  ever  want  to  catch  up  with 
Orren  L.  Briggs  during  the  summer 
(from  September  to  June,  director  at 
Sellersbnrg,  In¬ 
diana),  you  will 
no  doubt  find 
him  on  the  pro¬ 
pelling  end  of  a 
hoe,  or  up  top 
an  apple  tree, 
picking  luscious 
fruit. 

His  early 
schooling  at 
Crisman,  Indi¬ 
ana,  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Emer¬ 
son  High,  Gary. 

In  his  senior  *'*99* 

year  he  was  a  member  of  the  band  and 
orchestra,  playing  comet,  and  mixed 
chorus  and  boys’  glee  club,  singing 
tenor.  It  took  a  P.O.  course  for  Mr. 
Briggs  to  decide  whether  he  should 
follow  commerce  or  music,  and  music 
it  is.  (Was  it  because  he  became  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  girls’  band  in 
his  P.O.  year?) 

The  following  year  he  took  Univer- 
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■ity  extension  work  in  Gary;  in  1926 
entered  Indiana  University,  graduat¬ 
ing  with  a  Bachelor  of  Public  School 
Music  degree;  1929,  supervisor  of  mu¬ 
sic  in  Rising  Sun,  teaching  vocal  work 
in  both  grade  and  high  schools,  as 
well  as  two  U.  S.  history  classes,  and 
having  a  40  piece  band;  1930,  band  di¬ 
rector  and  assistant  orchestra  director 
at  FYoebel  High  of  Gary  (arch  rival 
of  his  alma  mater).  After  seven  years 
at  Froebel  he  acquired  bis  present  po¬ 
sition,  starting  with  practically  no 
equipment  and  having  to  pioneer 
everything.  At  present  he  has  a  35 
piece  orchestra  and  a  chorus  of  20. 
Three  afternoons  are  spent  in  the 
Sellersburg  grade  school  and  two  in 
the  Speeds  grade  school. 

Thanks  a  Million 

Thank  you,  Mr.  G.  M.  Corum,  super¬ 
intendent  of  Louisville,  Nebraska,  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  for  adding  to  your  letter  of 
inquiry,  dated  March  16:  “Since  we 
are  writing  you,  we  would  like  to  tell 
you  that  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has 
probably  done  more  to  make  our  com¬ 
munity  music  conscious  than  any 
other  one  thing,  unless  it  would  be 
the  organization  of  the  Band  Boosters’ 
club,  which,  after  all,  was  an  idea  we 
got  from  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.” 

And  if  yon  are  inclined  to  criticize 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  bragging, 
when  publishing  such  paragraphs  as 
that.  Just  remember  that  this  maga¬ 
zine  is  in  exactly  the  same  position 
as  is  each  and  every  one  of  150,000 
school  musicians  who  read  it.  We  have 
to  toot  our  own  horn,  or  it  just  won’t 
get  tooted. 

Berger  in  Recifal 

At  the  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  high 
school  Isador  Berger,  author  of  the 
violin  questions  and  answers  colun&n 
in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  repeated 
by  request  on  March  22,  the  following 
program:  “Ruralla  Hungarlca,”  Presto, 
Alla  zlngaresca,  Molto  vivace,  Dohn- 
anjfi;  Concerto  in  D  major,  Paganini, 
Cadenza  by  Berger;  “Russian  Fan- 
tasie,”  Rubinoff.  Olga  Kirby,  soprano, 
was  his  assisting  artist. 

W.  Va.  Festival  in  May 

The  annual  festival  of  the  West 
Virginia  State  Bandmasters’  associa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  held  in  Huntington,  on 
Saturday,  May  14.  Henry  C.  Shad- 
well  of  Huntington  is  president  of  the 
association  and  Harold  B.  Leighty  of 
St.  Albans  is  secretary.  Either  of 
these  gentlemen  will  be  happy  to  fur¬ 
nish  all  information  regaling  the 
meet. 

Chicagoland  Festival  Announced 

Phil  Maxwell  announces  that  the 
ninth  Chicagoland  music  festival,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  Chari- 

{Turn  to  page  8«) 


Alma’s  brilliant  music  sucess  to  her  amiable  willingness  and  capacity  for  work. 
Once  at  a  festival,  he  relates.  Miss  Adams  marched  a  4y,-mlle  parade  with  his 
first  band,  finishing  just  about  the  time  his  second  band  was  ready  to  enter 
for  the  long  hike.  At  this  crucial  moment  one  of  his  bass  players  collapsed 
from  the  long  wait,  and  a  parade  olllcer  hurried  off  to  the  finish  line  to  bring 
back  any  one  of  the  sousaphone  players  in  the  first  band  who  was  willing  and 
able  to  do  the  parade  over  again.  Miss  Adams  gladly  volunteered,  did  the  job. 
Singing,  playing  sousaphone  and  string  bass,  taking  part  in  many  of  the  super¬ 
lative  instrumental  and  vocal  specialties  arranged  by  Phil  Spitalny  for  the 
Hour  of  Charm,  Alma  Adams  has  ascended  gracefully  from  the  simple  honors 
of  a  high  school  band  to  a  glamorous  iwsition  in  the  world  of  professional 
music.  On  the  NBC  network  under  the  sponsorship  of  General  Electric  the 
orchestra,  billed  as  “The  Hour  of  Charm,”  broadcasts  Monday  nightly,  received 
the  Annual  Achievement  Award  of  the  Women’s  Exposition  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  given  for  the  most  distinguished  work  of  women  in  radio  last  year. 
Recently  the  “Hour  of  Charm”  orchestra  made  their  first  technicolor  picture. 

Band  Room  G.  Excels  Hollywood 


With  the  saxophone  and  the  high  school  band.  Max  Factor  and  his  Hollywood 
colleagues  must  definitely  compete  for  achievement  in  imparting  to  Impres¬ 
sionable  youth  the  highly  publicised  box  office  charm  of  “Glamor.”  To  wit: 
these  two  contrasting  pictures  (above),  Joan  Holcomb,  17,  high  school  senior 
of  Centralia,  Illinois.  Joan  won  her  first  “First”  in  the  national  solo  saxo¬ 
phone  contest  in  1933,  then  in  the  seventh  grade  (left),  and  has  maintained 
that  record  for  five  straight  years.  In  1937  she  placed  in  national  first  division 
on  both  tenor  saxophone  and  B-fiat  clarinet.  James  Corridorl  of  Centralia  is 
her  teacher.  Member  of  the  Centralia  Township  high  school  band  and  orchestra, 
she  is  facetiously  called  by  her  many  friends  “the  Veteran  of  the  Nationals.” 


May  a  bannar  month  in  tha  way  of  turprito  notaa  about  your  fallow  inttrumantal- 
ittt.  Lot's  hava  soma  surprisa  shots  to  accompany  thosa  surprisa  notas.  Wo  can 
almost  saa  you  now,  snaaking  up  on  soma  innocant  trombonist,  and  gatting 
a  snap  at  arm's  longth.  Don't  disappoint  us.  Nows  Raps.  Wa'ra  waiting. 


What  "Meisage"  in  19387 

‘•Tha  Messaara"  by  Brooks  ws«  Philip 
Darols’  tuba  solo  playad  at  tha  19S7  Re- 
^on  8  contest, 
and  ha  placed  in 
first  division.  Ha 
Is  a  member  of 
the  Central  hlsfa 
school  band  and 
orchestra  of 
Charlotte,  North 
Carolina ;  both 
groups  placed  in 
first  division  of 
the  1987  state 
contest,  tha  band 
again  placing  in 
first  at  tha  re* 
glonaL 

Plsuis  are  now 
being  made  for 
the  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  to  take  part  in  this  year’s  regional 
in  West  Palm  Besudi,  Florida,  and  Philip 
s«aln  hopes  to  play  a  tuba  solo.  This  Is 
bis  last  yesu*  of  competition,  sis  he  will 
be  graduating  soon.  L.  R.  Sides  is  his 
director. 

Some  Twirterl 

For  almost  two  years  Karl  Elman 
Thurman  has  been  twirling  the  baton. 

He  is  the  offlcial 
drum  major  at 
the  Brookfield, 
Missouri,  high 
school,  Brookfield 
schools’  drum  and 
bugle  corps,  Eh** 
nest  MoNlsch 
Post  of  the  Amer* 
lean  Laglon  drum 
and  bugle  corps, 
and  the  Mlsaouri 
Letter  Carriers’ 
association  band. 

Ksu>l  started  his 
twlrUng  career  on 
July  86,  1  9  8  6, 

.  ..  ,  and  the  following 

*  ^  Thunii*ii  m^riniT  % 

first  division  In  the  Region  9  twirling  con¬ 
test  and  national  contest  at  Columbus. 
On  Allgust  81  last  he  won  second  place 
at  the  Chicagoland  Music  festival  at 
Soldiers’  Field,  his  score  being  98.8.  He 
has  given  twenty*twO  twirling  exhibitions 
during  his  career.  Karl  plays  first  chair 


clarinet  In  the  86  piece  school  band,  alto 
sax  in  two  dance  bands,  and  contrabass 
samisophone  in  the  municliMil  band. 

Spencer  Matches  Colors 

The  Spencer,  West  Virginia,  high  school 
band  members  are  the  proud  owners  of 
an  Instrument  truck,  which  is  painted 
the  same  color  as  their  uniforma  For 
the  past  few  years  the  band  has  been 
very  active.  Karl  V.  Brown  has  directed 
it  through  three  contests,  winning  first 
place  in  each.  On  West  Virginia  Day 
at  the  Great  Lakes  Ehiposition  Spencer 
was  chosen  as  the  official  band. 

Pianist  and  Piccolist 

O.  F.  Stihoell,  News  Reporter 
Ella  Troy  Woodson  of  Salisbury, 
North  Carolina,  is  a  Junior  in  the  Boyden 
high  school.  She 
is  an  accom* 
pushed  pianist, 
but  spends  much 
time  playing  the 
piccolo  and  Is  one 
of  the  band’s  best 
performers.  She 
is  also  at  the 
head  of  her 
classes  scholastic* 
ally. 

A  p  proxlmately 
ten  years  Ella  has 
been  playing  the 
piano,  and  during 
this  time  she  has 
played  in  many 
recitals  and  con* 
tests,  always  receiving  high  praise.  Eivery 
year  Instrumental  soloists  ask  her  to  ac* 
company  them  in  their  resi>eotlve  soloa 
And  she  will  no  doubt  be  very  busy  in  this 
respect  in  the  spring  contests 

Pep  Needed 

Ruth  Morton,  News  Reporter 

Pep  is  needed  at  basketball  games  In 
Onawa,  Iowa,  so  the  high  school  pep 
band  has  been  giving  the  B.  B.  fans  some 
real  treats.  With  spring  fashion  pa¬ 
rades,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Santa  Claus  and 
their  bands,  and  many  other  amusing 
ideas  the  "peppers”  have  won  much  rec¬ 
ognition. 

To  give  the  senior  pep  band  a  rest  the 
Junior  band  has  formed  a  similar  group, 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  popular. 


Lorraine  GoefHch  and  Rob  Jones. 


The  money  made  at  the  Onawa  high 
school  band  concert  on  February  14  will 
be  used  for  buying  a  number  of  new 
uniforms,  batons,  and  other  equipment 
necessary  for  the  marching  band  which 
is  to  enter  the  regional  contest  in  May. 

Winterfet  Presents 

Drum  majors  Lorraine  Goettsch  and 
Bob  Jones,  members  of  the  Winteraet, 
Iowa,  high  school  band.  During  the  past 
season  they  have  led  the  high  school 
band  at  football  games  and  many  other 
events  in  the  stadium.  L.  W.  Durham 
is  their  Instrumental  instructor. 

Thompson  Peppers 

Morjorie  Ann  leaaoe.  News  Reporter 

In  other  words  the  Thompson,  Iowa, 
high  school  pep  band — and  surely  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  pep  band  must  be  a  pepper.  The 
pep  band  has  been  a  regular  feature  at 
home  basketball  games  in  Thompson,  and 
has  presented  several  of  the  ctirrent  pop¬ 
ular  tunes,  including  that  standard  swing 
number  “Tiger  Rag."  Specialty  trick 
choruses  featuring  muted  comets,  deep 
brass  quartets  and  reed  ensemble  work 
in  the  manner  of  the  modem  popular 
bands,  add  to  the  appeal  of  these  new 
tunea 

Among  the  Best 

One  of  the  best  instrumentalists  in  the 
Overton  high  school  band  of  Overton, 
Texas,  is  Leonard 
Handy.  Leonard 
plays  the  baritone 
and  holds  first 
chair  in  the  band. 

He  is  a  member 
of  a  brass  sextet 
and  a  contest 
winner.  "Beauti¬ 
ful  Colwado"  is 
the  solo  he  has 
chosen  for  this 
year.  E\>r  five 
years  Leonard 
has  been  playing 
the  baritone.  He 
is  now  sixteen 
years  old  and  in 
the  tenth  grade. 


Ells  Wood$on 
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Charles  Lee  Hill  Is  the  bandmaster  In 
Overton. 

We  shall  hope  to  hear  more  from  this 
section  of  the  country  by  next  Issue. 

Wisconsin's  Contribution 

CliiToftl  Jfosmussen,  Netoa  Reporter 

Tes,  sir,  and  yes,  ma’m,  we  have  quite 
a  collection  of  drum  majors  and  baton 

twlrler*  In  our  - 

columns.  This 
charmlnc  looking 
drum  majorette 
comes  from  Wln- 
neoonne,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  her  name 
Is  Mary  Jane 
Schermerhorn. 

(Don't  ruidi  her, 
please.) 

In  the  19S7 
Wisconsin  state 
contest  she  won 
second  place  In 
Class  C.  At  that 
time  she  was  a 
Junior,  so  this  will 
be  her  last  chance  Schermerhorn 

at  hlsh  school  contest  twlrllns.  When¬ 
ever  on  parade,  Mary  Jane  twirllnvly 
leads  the  band.  Wlnneconne  high  school 
band  members  are  proud  to  play  In  the 
band,  and  more  so  with  Mary  Jane  lead¬ 
ing.  Clarence  L.  Wold  is  the  band¬ 
master. 

No  Time  of  His  Own 

Now  In  his  senior  year  Qllbert  Allen  of 
Stanton,  Nebraska,  Is  president  of  the 

_ band.  During  the 

past  four  and  a 
half  years  he  has 
taken  active  part 
In  band,  glee 
club,  boys’  octet, 
trombone  quartet, 
duets  with  Billy 
S  t  ecke  Iberg, 
church  choir, 
football,  basket¬ 
ball,  and  orches¬ 
tra  for  two  yeara 
Ollbert,  In  the 
Region  9  contebt, 
placed  in  first 
division  soloing 
on  the  trombone. 

Gilbert  Anon  hoi>es  to  at¬ 

tend  the  University  of  Nebraska  next  fall, 
working  his  way  through.  He  has  had 


three  years  of  piano,  previous  to  the 
trombone,  and  he  Is  now  trying  out  the 
baritone  “and  get  a  lot  of  kick  out  of 
playing  It,’’  says  Ollbert. 

,  Definitely,  Yes 

Rolan  Martin,  News  Reporter 

Kearney,  Nebraska,  high  school  band 
is  definitely  out  after  those  needed  new 
uniforma  A  count  of  the  shekels  after 
the  band’s  March  9  concert  showed  that 
600  of  the  1,500  dollars  needed  had  been 
rounded  up. 

’There  are  several  small  groups  which 
perform  continuously  at  various  social, 
community,  and  political  functiona  On 
the  one  hundred  twentieth  day  of  this 
school  year  the  total  number  of  appear¬ 
ances  of  instrumental  groups  was  slightly 
less  than  one  per  day.  Just  at  present 
Rolan  says  that  the  band,  orchestra,  and 
all  soloists  and  small  groups  are  anxiously 
looking  forward  to  the  forthcoming  dis¬ 
trict  and  regional  contesta  So  are  we 
all. 

Four  Flutists 

Fredrika  Lewie,  Newe  Reporter 

At  the  time  of  our  going  to  press  these 
four  girls  are  probably  playing  their  num¬ 
ber  at  the  district  contest  in  Casey,  Illi- 


Oblong't  first  fiute  quartet  entry. 

nols,  and  we  are  wishing  them  good  luck. 
Beginning  left  to  right  are  Roberta  Ole- 
sen,  Ruth  Mitchell,  Dorthy  Tomlinson, 
and  LaVeta  Wirt.  This  is  the  first  year 
the  Oblong,  Illinois,  high  school  band  has 
entered  a  fiute  quartet  in  the  contesta 


Mullins'  Bass  Player 

Robert  Currie  Is  one  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-two  Instrumental  students 
who  receive  In¬ 
struction  from 
Louis  J.  Kaman, 

Jr.  Robert  plays 
the  baas  and  Is  a 
member  of  the 
high  school  band 
in  Mullins^  West 
Virginia. 

In  May,  1997, 
the  band,  whldi 
Is  a  (Tlass  A  band, 
went  to  the  state 
contest  in  Hunt¬ 
ington. 

Wo  sure  would 
like  to  hear  more 
about  the  Instru¬ 
mental  groups  In  Robert  Currie 
Mullins,  so.  Director  Kaman,  won’t  you 
please  appoint  some  active  boy  or  girl  to 
send  us  some  Intimate  news  and  Informal 
snapshots  of  your  Instrumental  students? 

Hereford's  Annual 

Anna  Marie  Kupet,  Newe  Reporter 

Dressed  In  full  uniform  the  Hereford, 
Texas,  high  school  band  presented  its  an¬ 
nual  one-hour  concert  on  March  29,  In 
the  high  sdiool  auditorium. 

Comet,  tuba,  and  baritone  solos,  and 
a  clarinet  trio  with  band  accompaniment, 
were  the  main  features  of  the  program. 

Colorado  Twirier 

Twirlers  seem  to  be  In  the  majority 
this  month,  and  now  we  have  Donald 
Oalg.  Donald 
twirls  a  mean 
baton  at  the  head 
ot  the  O  r  a  n  d 
Junction  high 
school  band  of 
Grand  Junction, 

Colorado.  In  fact 
at  the  Region  10 
contest  held  In 
Price,  Utah,  last 
May,  Donald  was 
rated  a  highly  su¬ 
perior,  or  first 
division. 

The  Region  10 
contest  this  year 
Is  to  be  held  in 
Provo,  Utah,  on  Densid  Crsig 
May  12,  13,  and  14.  No  doubt  you  will 
again  see  Donald  proudly  strutting,  lead- 


Due  to  the  feet  that  this  is  s  "band  year"  in  Region  3,  the  Ango>la,  Indiana,  high  school  orchestra  will  not  compete  in  the  regional 
contest.  It  will  retain  its  title  of  first  division  winner  in  the  1937  national  contest  at  Columbus  until  next  spring  when  the  orchestra 
takes  its  turn  again  at  the  contests.  George  W.  Trumbull  is  the  director. 
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ins  the  Grand  Junction  hlsh  school  band 
down  the  main  drag,  and  when  the  dnim 
major  and  twirllns  winners  are  posted, 
no  doubt,  agrain,  Donald’s  name  will  be 
amonc  those  at  the  top  of  the  list. 


Dixie  Derby 


And  that’s  her  name,  folks.  ’The  first 
drum  major  of  the  Greybull,  Wyoming, 
high  school  band, 
and  her  name  Is 

Dixie  Derby. 

Dixie,  a  senior, 
leads  the  band  In 
her  beautiful  new 
uniform,^  which  is 
all  white  with 
cherry  red  lining 
in  the  cape  and 
red  stripes  on  the 
breeches.  Her 
shako  Is  black 
fur  with  a  gold 
music  emblem, 
and  her  field 
boots  are  black. 
Please  note  the 

Diiis  Derby  her  cape. 

In  addition  to  drum  majoring  she  plays 

the  bells  at  band  concerts,  and  is  the 
pianist  for  the  high  school  orchestra.  She 
does  accompanying,  plays  In  recitals  and 
concerts,  and  has  broadcasted  over  sta¬ 
tion  KGHL,  Billings,  Montana. 


Another  Chenette 

Tes,  he  Is  bigger  than  his  clarinet,  but 
not  much.  Major  Stephen  Dee  Chenette 
has  attained  that 
ripe,  old  age  of 
two  years,  and 
according  to  dad¬ 
dy  Major  Ed  Che¬ 
nette  there’s  no 
time  like  the  pres¬ 
ent  to  start  ’em 
in.  In  fact  Ma¬ 
jor  Stephen  struts 
in  and  around  the 
house  down  there 
in  Lake  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Florida,  like 
a  drum  major 
and  says  he  Is  a 
big  parade. 

W  e  certainly 
hope  that  in  ten 
more  years  we  can  show  you  just  what 
effect  this  early  start  had  on  Major 
Stephen,  for  no  doubt  by  that  time  he 
will  be  three  or  four  times  as  big  as  his 
clarinet  and  will  probably  be  wearing  a 
^itfy  uniform. 


Its  the  Xylophone  Now 

Eight  years  ago  Neil  Carson  of  West 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  took  piano  lessons. 


Neil  Cerson 


and  then  later  on 
changed  to  drums. 
For  three  years 
he  played  In  the 
grade  school  band 
and  also  was  a 
member  of  his 
Sunday  school 
orchestra.  About 
this  time  he 
added  a  set  of 
bells  to  his  equip¬ 
ment.  Four  and 
a  half  years  later 
he  obtained  his 
xylophone.  In  19S4 
he  entered  his 
first  solo  contest, 
playing  ’’Zarnpa” 


Overture  and  placed  In  the  third  division 
at  the  state  contest. 

Nell  spent  the  next  year  in  Berkeley, 
California,  where  he  became  chief  drum¬ 
mer  In  the  Willard  Junior  high  school 
band  and  orchestra.  In  his  second  semes¬ 
ter  on  the  coast  Neil  studied  tympani  and 
then  played  drums  and  tympani  In  the 
Berkeley  high  school  band. 

Upon  returning  to  West  Lafayette  a 
year  later,  be  joined  the  high  school  band 
and  orchestra  and  a  community  and  Sun¬ 
day  school  orchestra.  In  1917  he  placed 
in  first  division  on  his  xylophone  at  the 
national  contest  in  Columbua 

Now  Neil  is  studying  violin  and  har¬ 
mony. 

Shot  from  Bohind 

This  is  the  kind  of  picture  we  like  to 
receive,  photographing  the  band  when  the 


Alma,  Nebraska,  on  Ika  march. 


members  don't  know  It.  The  Alma,  Ne¬ 
braska,  school  band  is  shown  in  a  pa¬ 
rade  that  preceded  a  state-wide  “Water 
Conservation  Congress”  that  was  held  in 
Alma  Ust  fall.  Shortly  after  this  picture 
wu  taken  the  band  gave  a  concert  to 
open  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  receiving  a  compliment  from  the 
Nebraska  governor. 

The  band’s  uniforms  cost  only  $2.05 
apiece,  and  they  look  pretty  swelL  They 
are  mighty  cool  in  summer,  too.  The 
outfit  consists  of  white  duck  trousers  with 
a  strip  of  maroon  braid  down  the  sides, 
a  polo  ^irt  with  a  maroon  lyre  on  the 
breast,  and  white  sailor  hat.  Director 
Merton  V.  Welch  thinks  this  idem  for  a 
uniform  might  be  usable  for  anyone  else 
just  starting  up. 

Mabry  Medals 

When  it  comes  to  having  medals,  the 
Mabry  twins  and  sister  have  them. 


lill,  Merfha  Ann,  and  Jim  Mabry. 


Martha  Ann,  17,  senior  at  Centralia,  Ill¬ 
inois,  high  school,  placed  In  the  first  divi¬ 
sion  on  piano  and  saxophone  in  the  state 
and  in  first  on  sax  at  the  last  national. 
She  also  plays  clarinet. 

Twin  Bill,  IS,  is  a  Junior ;  placed  in  first 
division  In  state  on  his  French  horn  for 
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two  yeara  James  Corridori  Is  his  private 
teacher,  as  well  as  Martha  Ann’s  and 
twin  Jim’a  (Ralph  Plxley  Is  Martha 
Ann’s  piano  teacher.) 

Jim  has  placed  in  first  division  in  state 
on  the  trombone  since  he  was  in  the 
eighth  grade.  He  placed  In  second  at  the 
1997  national. 

Priming  for 

Already  hard  at 
solo  number.  Bob 
North  Carolina, 
hopes  to  place 
high  in  this 
spring’s  state  con¬ 
test  so  that  he 
can  compete 
again  in  the  Re¬ 
gion  8  contest.  He 
wants  to  better 
his  second  divi¬ 
sion  rating  of  last 
year. 

Bob  is  the  only 
baritone  player  in 
the  radio  band, 
which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  members 
of  the  Central 
high  school  con¬ 
cert  band  and  Is  under  the  direction  of 
L  R.  Sides,  Central’s  bandmaster. 

Last  year  Bob  won  first  place  at  the 
state  solo  contest  and  was  a  member  of 
a  brass  ensemble  that  also  won  first  place. 
’They’re  all  out  to  duplicate  these  recorda 


tne  Confesh 


work  on  his  baritone 
Asbury  of  Charlotte, 


Bob  Asbury 


Contest  Winners 

Marjorie  Ana  leaaos.  News  Reporter 

Nine  events  In  the  State  sub-district 
music  contest  were  entered  by  Thompson, 
Iowa,  Instrumentalists,  and  five  superior 
ratings  were  awarded.  The  haiqiy  five 
are :  the  concert  band,  which  played 
“Witch  of  Endor’’  and  “Komm  Susser 
Tod” ;  brass  sextet  and  clarinet  quartet ; 
Donald  Halverson  on  the  trombone ;  and 
Archie  Haugland  on  the  sousaphone. 
’Thompson’s  is  a  Class  C  band,  and  Harry 
F.  Barton  is  the  director. 


Where's  Elmer? 


We  are  very  happy  to  present  right 
here  Elmer  H  Stimson  of  Granite,  Okla- 
homa.  Blmsr 
plays  first  trom¬ 
bone  in  the  Gran¬ 
ite  high  s<diool 
band.  Maurice 
Brooks. is  now  his 
director. 

Elmer  expects 
to  enter  the  dis¬ 
trict  contest  this 
spring,  and  we 
certainly  hope  he 
is  able  to  go  on 
to  the  state.  And 
then  perhaps  on 
to  the  regional. 

The  regional  he 
would  attend  is  at 
Abilene,  Texas, 
on  May  20  and  21. 

Cfitarles  S.  Eskridge  of  Wink,  Texas,  is 
the  regional  chairman,  in  case  any  of  you 
Oklahomans  need  any  info  on  the  regional 
contest 


Elmer  Stimion 
This  is  Region  6. 


Twelfth  Annual 


Dorothy  Johneton,  News  Reporter 


Recently  the  Salamanca,  New  York, 
high  school  senior  band  presented  its 


r 


twelfth  annual  concert,  under  the  baton 
of  Edward  John,  at  a  local  theater. 

Mr.  John  orranlaed  the  band  In  Jan¬ 
uary,  192(,  suid  which  made  Its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  the  followlnff  May  11  with  69 
members.  The  band’s  first  participation 
in  contests  was  in  1927,  and  every  year 
since,  it  has  competed — in  Class  B,  win- 
nlns  many  firsts  and  seconds. 

Seventy-six  members  are  now  In  the 
band,  and  a  beginners’  band  of  forty 
meets  weekly  for  class  Instruction  with 
Mr.  John  In  charge. 

Westport 

Picture  I 

Under  the  direction  of  George  Keenan 
the  Westport  high  school  band  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  placed  In  the  second  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  1927  Region  9  contest  With 
contests  to  the  left  of  us  and  contests  to 
the  right  of  us,  we’ll  soon  be  introducing 
you  to  the  models  of  1928,  in  the  instru¬ 
mental  winners'  line. 

'S  No  Use 

Picture  2 

Robert  Campbell,  News  Reporter 

In  other  words,  it’s  no  use,  the  Lake 
City,  Iowa,  high  school  band  insists  upon 


marching  through  the  snow.  And  if  the 
brisk  weather  that  usually  accompanies 
a  snowy  day  like  this  shown  is  present, 
we  can  imagine  that  the  band  members 
felt  pretty  snappy  and  marched  at  double 
quick  time.  M.  J.  Newman  is  director  of 
this  all-weather  band. 

Ohl  to  be  a  Drum  Major  Here 

Picture  3 

Seventy  boys  and  two  girl  drum  majors 
make  up  the  personnel  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  high  school  band,  di¬ 
rected  by  Paul  E:.  Harding.  This  band 
does  not  enter  contests,  the  idea  at  Wash¬ 
ington  being  only  the  maintenance  of  a 
well-balanced  band  that  plays  good  music 
and  knows  something  about  marching. 

In  Washington  football  games  are 
played  at  night,  and  the  band  has  experi¬ 
mented  with  many  novelty  formations, 
some  of  them  involving  the  use  of  lights. 

100  fo  be  Exact 

Picture  4 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  total  Lake 
Crystal,  Minnesota,  school  enrollment  of 
865  are  playing  band  instruments.  Sixty 
members  from  grades  6  to  12  inclusive 
make  up  the  band.  Besides  giving  regular 


concerts  and  playing  for  various  functions 
during  the  school  year,  the  band  gives 
weekly  concerts  in  the  city  park  during 
the  summer. 

'The  Lake  Crystal  high  school  band  has 
fllled  several  engagements  away  from 
home  and  has  been  heard  at  County  fair 
programs.  Land  O’Lakes  convention  pro¬ 
gram,  and  over  radio  station  WCCO,  Min¬ 
neapolis.  I.  R.  Anderson  is  the  director. 

M  for  Muskegon 

Picture  S 

With  M’s  on  their  shoulders  and  instru¬ 
ments  in  their  hands,  the  Muskegon,  Mich¬ 
igan,  high  school  members  smilingly  pose 
for  this  picture.  We  are  very  pleased 
to  present  this  to  you,  and  we  hope  that 
the  smiles  of  these  boys  and  girls  radiate 
smiles  to  you.  William  Stewart,  Jr.,  is 
director  of  these  happy  bandsters. 

Norton  Masses  with  Almena 

Pictura  6 

Recently  the  Norton  Community  high 
school  band  of  Norton,  Kansas,  presented 
a  concert,  and  for  the  last  three  numbers 
on  the  program  was  massed  with  the  Al¬ 
mena  Rural  high  and  grade  school  bands. 
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Th«  program  was  aa  tollowa :  "On  the 
Square,”  Panella;  “2nd  Norwegian  Rhap¬ 
sody,"  CAristiaMsen;  "Streamline  Over¬ 
ture,"  comet  quartet ;  “Builders  of 
Youth,”  O’Neill;  “On  the  Mountain  Top," 
brass  sextet;  "Street  Scene,”  Newman. 

If  the  band  comes  out  okey  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  contest,  which  everyone  hopes  it  does, 
it  will  go  on  to  the  regional  at  Omaha. 
Clarence  Lk  Mills,  director. 

W«yne  Blooms  in  Bloomingdale 

Picture  7 

Down  in  Bloomingdale,  Ohio,  the 
Wayne  Township  high  school  bandsmen 
have  been  anxiously  waiting  to  see  their 
picture  in  these  columns,  so  here  'tis. 
Hope  you  like  it. 

T.  R.  Nelson  is  supervisor  of  music  in 
Bloomingdale  and  is  very  proud  of  his 
band. 

A  Small  Loss,  Comparatively 

Picture  • 

Only  four  members  were  lost  to  the 
Preston,  Idaho,  high  school  band  through 
graduation,  so  the  band  is  practically  in¬ 
tact  for  this  spring’s  contests.  This  is 
the  fourth  year  that  music  has  been 
taught  in  the  Preston  schoola  In  193S 
the  band  rated  highly  superior  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  contest;  in  '26  the  band  stepped  up 
to  Class  A  in  the  state  contest,  competing 
with  37  bands,  and  won  a  first  division; 
in  1937,  losing  twenty-seven  players 
through  graduation,  the  band  nevertheless 
went  to  the  state  contest,  rating  superior 
in  ^ht  reading  and  playing,  and  highly 
superior  in  marching.  Director  Harold  C. 
Christensen  is  anxiously  waiting  to  hear 
the  vordict  on  the  band’s  fourth  year  of 
competition. 

N.  S.  A.  Concert  Band 

Picture  9 

Over  fifty  members  belong  to  the  con¬ 
cert  band  at  the  Nebraska  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  school  in  Curtla  This  group  is  very 
popular  and  is  always  active  in  the  con¬ 
tests.  F.  V.  Hill  is  the  director  of  this 
concert  band. 

Millvale  Forget  Ahead 

Picture  10 

Mill  Valle’s  band  is  two  years  old,  and 
the  new  director  this  year  is  Stanley 
Fleming,  who  is  making  fine  headway 
with  the  band.  Millvale  is  situated  in 
North)  Side  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

The  band  has  played  for  all  high  school 
football  games  the  past  season,  and  on 
Armistice  Day  participated  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Liegion  iMirade  in  Pittsburgh,  their 
picture  appearing  on  the  front  page  of 
one  of  the  evening  papera 


A  series  of  weekly  concerts  to  be  held 
during  the  coming  summer  is  being 
planned. 

Visits  Horborf  L.  Clarke 


LASt  summer  when  Kent  Stickleman  of 
Braddyvllle,  Iowa,  went  to  California,  he 


Kent  SKcUemen  visits  Herbert  L  Qerke. 


had  an  audition  with  Herbert  Li.  Clarke, 
and  Mr.  Clarke  predicted  a  great  future 
for  him.  Kent,  you  know,  is  a  cornetlst 
and  is  working  on  “Napoli”  by  Del  Stsd- 
gers  for  his  solo  in  the  coming  contests. 
He  attributes  much  of  his  success  to  his 
mother  who  inspires  him  and  plays  his 
accompsmlmenta 

A  Peek  at  Granite 

Picture  1 1 

I  know  you  didn’t  expect  to  meet  the 
Granite,  Oklahoma,  high  school  bsmd,  but 
here  it  ia  For  the  past  two  years  the 
Granite,  Oklahonm,  high  school  band  has 
been  under  the  leadership  of  Farls  M. 
Thompson,  but  in  September  Maurice 
Brooks  took  over  the  reina  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  school  children  from  8  to  18, 
and  twenty  members  make  up  the  per¬ 
sonnel.  lAt’s  hear  more  from  you. 
Granite. 

Add  Glamor  to  Fiesta 

Picture  12 

In  the  glamorous  opening  parade  of 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  fiesta  in  San 
Francisco,  the  Fortuna  Union  high  school 
band  proudly  marched.  In  fact  the  band 
won  first  place  in  the  county  band  division 


in  connection  with  the  parade.  Lioyd  An¬ 
derson  is  the  director. 

Officers  of  the  Fortune  band  are :  presi¬ 
dent,  Nello  Barsonti ;  vice  -  president, 
Jeanne  Bendorf;  secretary,  Frances  Car- 
rar;  publicity  manager,  Norman  Grunert; 
sergeant  at  arms.  Jack  Sutherland;  chief 
drum  major,  Clyde  Williams;  assistant 
drum  majors,  Deroy  Daugherty,  Donald 
Woodcock,  and  Gino  Benettl ;  acrobatic 
drum  major,  Catherine  McNaughton. 

Do  You  Know  That — 

The  first  full  week  in  May  is  set  aside 
as  National  Music  Week? 

Parkinson  Ensemblist 

At  present  James  Bagley  of  San  Mar¬ 
cos,  Texas,  is  traveling  with  the  Parkin- 
son  national 
music  ensemblee 
of  LieMars,  Iowa. 

James  Is  IS  and 
still  has  a  year 
and  a  half  ot 
high  school  ahead 
of  him.  This  sum¬ 
mer  he  wants  to 
study  baritone 
and  trombone  un¬ 
der  a  Chicago 
tea<fiier. 

In  the  Region 
S  contest  last 
spring  James 
played  a  baritone 
solo,  “Carnival  ot 
Venice”  by  Her¬ 
bert  Ik  Clarke  and  placed  in  third  divi¬ 
sion.  Previous  to  the  baritone  he  played 
alto  horn  and  comet.  El.  W.  Tampke  is 
James*  teacher  down  in  San  Marcoa 

An  All-Around  Man 

In  the  Kansas  All-State  band  last  year 
Jimmie  Berkson  held  solo  chair  on  alto 
saxophona  This 
year  (and  there's 
quite  a  story  to 
It,  better  see  Jim¬ 
mie)  he  held  solo 
chair  on  bassoon. 
There  were  ten 
bassoons  in  this 
year’s  All-State. 

Jimmie  has 
been  the  com¬ 
manding  drum 
ntajor  of  the  At¬ 
chison,  Kansas, 
high  school  band 
for  almost  two 
years.  He  plays 
alto  sax  and  clar¬ 
inet  in  a  dance 
band  in  Atchison.  In  the  1937  Region  9 
contest  be  made  a  first  division  rating  on 
his  sax,  playing  "The  Duchess”  by  Duke 
RehL  His  bandmaster  at  Atchison  is 
Cloyd  Vermillion. 

Logan  Goes  to  Canada 

During  the  past  eight  years  the  Logan, 
Utah,  high  school  band  has  taken  part 
in  every  regional  and  state  music  contest, 
winning  four  firsts,  three  seconds  and  one 
third  place.  In  1937  the  band  was  rated 
highly  superior  for  concert  and  maneuver¬ 
ing  in  Class  A  in  Region  10. 

The  band  attended  the  Golden  Jubilee 
celebration  in  Cardston,  Canada,  and  the 
Canadian  National  exposition  and  Stam¬ 
pede  at  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  playing 
at  the  opening  ceremonies  at  Calgary  in 
the  presence  of  high  government  officials 
and  twenty-five  other  banda  Regarding 


TKs  Logan,  Utah,  high  Khool  band  and  Director  HenMn  visit  Canada. 
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thia  last  event  the  newspapers  said  “the 
U.  S.  band  from  Utah  stole  Ute  show." 
The  band  baa  been  invited  to  appear  acain 
this  year  and  has  been  asked  to  include 
more  Canadian  cities  in  its  itinerary.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Arthur  T.  Henson  is  the  director. 

N«w  CorrMpondent 

Jtan  Bartley,  Jietot  Reporter 
Oreetlncs,  Hiss  Jean  Bartley.  We're 
very  happy  to  welcome  you  to  our  col¬ 
umns. 

Jean  writes  us  that  making  friendly 
concert  tours  has  been  the  work  of  the 
Bosse  hich  school  orchestra  of  Evansville, 
Indiana,  this  sprinf.  The  tours  have 
taken  the  orchestra  to  Boonvllle,  Indiana ; 
Reits  Hish  in  Evansville ;  and  to  the  land 
of  Dixie,  Henderson,  Kentucky. 

Bosse's  band,  presented  a  concert  in 
Oakland  City,  Indiana,  featuring  the 
French  horn  quartet.  Incidentally,  this 
quartet  broadcasted  over  WSM  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  being  the  guests  of  Pea¬ 
body  college  for  the  Evansville  school  day 
program. 

Plans  are  also  under  way  for  the  music 
department  to  broadcast  an  hour  when 
Bosse  high  school  takes  over  the  local 
station  WOBF  for  a  day. 

P.  B.  to  Play  the  Host 

Norris  Wiley,  News  Reporter 
Pine  Bluff  high  school  will  be  host  to 
the  Arkansas  state  high  school  band  and 
orchestra  contest  on  April  29  and  30. 
R  B.  Watson,  supervisor  of  instrumental 
music  in  Pine  Bluff  public  schools  and 
a  member  of  the  state  board  of  control, 
expects  the  contest  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  successful  of  any  of  the  seven  pre¬ 
vious  Arkansas  contests.  Approximately 
two  thousand  students,  comprising  85 
bands  and  10  orchestras,  will  attend. 

El  Tovar 

Carolyn  Opdyke,  Newe  Reporter 
El  Tovar  (an  orchestra  composed  of 
a  few  members  from  each  of  the  high 
school  orchestras  in  southern  Bergen 
County,  New  Jersey)  recently  selected 
from  its  group  of  able  musicians  a  cer¬ 
tain  few  who  can  entertain  very  nicely 
for  banquets  and  dinners. 

This  organisation  was  invited  on  March 
15  to  play  for  a  dinner  given  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  to  their  supporters. 


Harrr 

McKmmaai 

Freddj 

Martin 

Buntchnr 

Comet 


The  boys  who  sit  in  saxophone  chairs  in  busy  bands  like 
Freddy  Martin's  haven't  time  to  nurse  temperamental 
instruments.  Every  minute  on  the  job  is  tense  with  action, 
and  the  only  rests  are  those  printed  in  the  music.  The 
saxophone  must  perform;  and  it  must  be  eeuBy  to  blow, 
easy  to  finger,  hit  every  note  right  on  the  nose, — every 
time,  and  deliver  tone  so  sweet  and  resonant  that  danc¬ 
ing  feet  forget  to  tire. 

School  band  musicians  experience  definite  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  playing  almost  immediately  upon  switching 
to  Buescher  True  Tone  Saxophones,  Trumpets,  Comets, 
Trombones.  Bands  using  a  majority  of  Bueschers  are  notice¬ 
ably  superior  in  intonation,  tone  quality,  and  precision. 

Sm  your  local  muaic  dealer  and  learn 
more  of  the  exceptionally  fine  character- 
iatics  and  exclusive  features  of  Buescher 
True  Tone  Instruments.  Or  write  direct 
for  latest  complete  catalog.  No  obligation, 
just  mention  the  instrument  you  ^ay. 
Send  today,  sure,  for  the  beautiful  free 
catalog  and  complete  details  of  home 
trial  and  easy  terms. 


I  Not  Enough  for  Bill 

Solos  seem  to  be  all  the  rage  right 
now,  and  Bill  Cole  of  Norton,  Kansas,  is 

E  preparing  four: 

“Southern  Cross" 
by  Clarke,  “Con¬ 
certino"  (French 
publication)  b  y 
Delerolx,  “Scherso 
and  Finale"  by 
Fitxgerald,  and 
“Andante  et  Alle¬ 
gro”  by  Roparts. 
Bill  plays  the  cor¬ 
net  ;  in  fact  he 
placed  in  second 
division  at  the 
last  Region  9  con¬ 
test  and  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to 
attei>ding  the 
Bill  Cole  coming  one  in 

Omaha. 

In  December  Bill  held  first  chair  in  the 
All-Kansas  band  at  the  state  band  clini<'. 

He  has  been  playing  a  cornet  since  the 
fifth  grade  (he’s  a  senior  now),  his  first 
instructor  being  C.  E.  Sawhill,  the  present 
director  of  the  Urbana,  Illinois,  high 
school  band. 


Send  for  thie 
48-page  book 
•bowing  the 
complete  line 
of  Bueteber 
True  Tone  San- 
opbonea,  raire 
and  elide  in- 
•trumente. 


PUase  mention  TUB  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  entmering  edvertUementM  ts  Ms  mngaeine. 


P-A  GIVES  JERRY  A  BOOST! 


Tuba  pUty«r  0«orc«  H.  Crook  of  Mar- 
tlndale,  Texaa,  playad  In  the  atudents’  en- 
aemble  for  the 
School  of  Inetruc* 
for  Band  and 
Orchestra  Dl> 
rectors,  sponsored 
by  the  State 
Board  EMuca- 
Austin, 

Texas,  last  Octo- 
ber  in  the 

All-State  clinic 
Fort 

Worth  on  Feb-  ■  V  t  | 

ruary  4  5.  He  B  (i 

is  president  of  his  B  * 

band 


1  THINK  THIS  OCO  MOHN  l'»A  PtA»t 
tNO  IS  HOI.OIN6  MS  BACKf  I'M  COIN Q- 
iTbHAVE  A  ^ 

I  conference 


r  cosh;  X 
NEVER  6ET 
Toco  TO 
^  To\nn. 


presi-  ■, fM 

the  senior  PP|B|j|pP[PPP^^^^ 

clasa  He  is  out-  q  „  Croo^ 
Rtanding  in  his 

school  work  as  well  as  in  athletics. 
Qeorse  expects  to  major  in  band  direct- 
ins- 

In  the  Resion  <  contest  he  placed  In 
third  division,  playing  “Nautical  John" 
by  Bell  as  his  tuba  solo.  Miss  Liouise 
LAwson  is  his  director  at  Martindale. 


AamCHT.TEMtX  WE'LL  6ET 
YOU  A  new  BA  BARtTONE;, 
WE  WANT  YOU  lb 

ccT  YHc  MCST  tr.'TZJ^r^ 
OUT  OF  TOOR. 

^USK.  , —  -.f  >.V  ^ 


^  FEW  WEEKS  IATeR 


rMSSTC^ 
TINE  any¬ 
where 

PlAYINO- 

THATOLO 

ANTiCUC.' 


X'VR  NOT  ONLV  MADE  THE  CON¬ 
CERT  BAND,  BUT  XNe  won  A 
hAEOAL  NOW  THAT  1  HAVE  A  PA 
BARJ'IONE/  I'U  5AV  X'hA«Eo|MQ 

TOWN^ 

NOW  ! 


TH«*  A-A 
MOANS  ARC  WRY 
ROASONAaLV 
L.  PRICED.' 


Sitting  on  Pint 

Or  practically  so.  The  Clinton,  Illinois, 
band  members  are  all  on  edge  waltins  for 
their  new  uniforms  of  maroon  with  sold 
trimmings  to  arrive.  Donations  are  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  new  outfits. 

To  give  Clinton  soloists  practice  in 
playing  in  front  of  an  audience.  Direc¬ 
tor  Sarig,  at  each  Sunday  afternoon  con¬ 
cert,  picks  four  soloists — whose  names 
he  pulls  out  of  a  bat — to  play.  No  one 
knows  who  is  to  be  chosen.  However,  the 
four  chosen  on  one  Sunday  are  eliminated 
from  the  next  Sunday’s  drawing.  In  this 
way  all  are  prepared,  and  all  are  sitting 
on  pins  until  the  fourth  one  Is  picked. 

Latgr  CKnfon  News 

Wittyne  Coken,  News  Reporter 

The  Clinton,  Illinois  high  school  band 
surely  did  “beam  out”  in  new  uniforms 
on  March  20.  A  special  concert  was 
gIveA  and  quite  a  crowd  attended.  The 
uniforms  surely  are  beauts,  being  made 
up  in  the  school  colors — maroon  and  gold, 
with  heavy  gold  braid  and  trimmings. 
And  do  medals  show  up  on  these  be-oo- 
tiful  suits!  Everyone  Is  now  striving  to 
win  a  medal  in  the  spring  contests. 

Contest  Winners 

The  Odebolt,  Iowa,  high  school  band 
musicians  won  a  good  number  of  first 
and  second  places  in  a  county  music  con¬ 
test  held  recently.  First  places  were  won 
by  Henry  Hanson,  fiute;  Ruth  Teaquist, 
clarinet ;  Virginia  Brockman,  trombone ; 
Winona  Anderson,  saxophone ;  brass 
group  and  concert  band  (Class  B).  Sec¬ 
onds  were  won  by  soloists  on  French 
horn,  snare  drum,  tuba;  and  some  wood- 


tBut  hey  I  Dad,  whadaya  mean  ‘‘reasonably  priced”? 

Do  you  know  what  Jerry  really  got  in  that  new 
P-A  baritone?  Full  Staruiard  quality,  musically  and 
mechanically  equal  to  some  makes  selling  at  top 
prioea.  Why,  juat  look  at  these  P-A  refinements,— 
positively  de  luxe,  —  at  no  increase  in  prices;  beau¬ 
tiful  rich  resonant  tone;  positive  intonation,  every 
note  smooth  and  clearly  defined;  easy  blowing,  mar¬ 
velous  action;  it  is  the  difference  in  the  instrument 
that  counts.  No,  air,  you  can’t  judge  a  P-A  by  the 
price  tag.  Because,  for  what  you  get  in  a  P-A,  the 
price  is  UNreasonably  low.  And  for  what  you  get  out 
of  a  P-A,  no  price  would  be  too  high. 

See  your  local  music  dealer  or  write  direct  for  this 
beautiful  new  catalog,  which  includes  nearly 

all  brass  and  woodwind  instruments.  No  obli-  im 

gation,  aend  postal  today,  sure.  Let’s  all  **go  j 

to  totrn”  on  a  new  P-A.  iuB/' 
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C«l0br«f«  Rve  Y««n 

Dorothy  Marlatt,  Ifewo  Keporter 
An  annual  concart,  ntarkinv  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  live  years’  trainins,  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Hackettstown,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  hish  school  band.  One  thing  of  para¬ 
mount  Importance  seemed  to  be  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  new  member  to  their  ranks — 
not  Just  another  player,  but  a  miniature 
baton  twirler.  Only  three,  little  Billy 
Swenson  Is  practically  a  duplicate,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  the  regular  drum  major 
right  up  to  hlB  uniform  of  orange  and 
black  and  a  high  plumed  hat. 

Many  of  the  band  members  composed 
new  numbers  especially  for  this  program, 
and  the  program  itself  was  designed  to 
meet  the  moods  of  everyone.  Classics 
and  modem  and  religious  numbers  were 
played.  ( Incidentally,  two  band  mem¬ 
bers,  Fred  Adams  and  George  Mitchell, 
played  in  the  national  high  school  orches¬ 
tra  at  St.  Louis.) 

The  orchestra  concert,  which  was  given 
Just  preceding  the  lively  band  concert, 
offered  a  most  subtle  background  for  the 
show  of  Are  and  fury  that  followed. 
Elverything  of  refinement  in  music  was 
offered ;  the  selections  were  eq>eclally 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
beauty  of  tone  possessed  by  each  instru¬ 
ment. 

S.  P.  Pep  Band 

Bob  Abb,  News  Reporter 
The  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin,  high 
school  band  has  devised  a  novel  plan, 
when  the  occasion  arises  for  the  use  of 
a  small  band.  Under  the  direction  of 
Bandmaster  Rehfeldt  a  marching  squad 
of  24  pieces  has  been  organised  of  mostly 
brass  instruments  with  a  few  reeds  and 
a  bell  lyra. 

Only  seniors  who  have  been  given  spe¬ 
cial  training  in  marching  and  novelty 
playing  are  members  of  this  q>ecial  unit 
This  band  is  used  for  school  activities, 
such  as  assemblies  and  games. 

Sunday  Concert  Profits 

Betty  Haalett,  Newe  Reporter 
More  than  ISO,  from  a  free  will  offer¬ 
ing,  was  taken  in  by  the  Mishawaka,  In¬ 
diana,  high  school  band  at  its  March  6 
Sunday  concert.  Max  Kraning  directed 
the  band,  and  presented  a  program  of 
varied  numbers.  > 

A  trumpet  trio,  composed  of  Dorothy 
Bosscawen  and  Robert  Bonnel,  both  9 
years  old,  and  Margaret  Bosscawen,  7, 
played  Smith’s  "Three  Kinga’’  "My  Re¬ 
gards,”  a  saxophone  solo  by  Llewellyn, 
was  played  by  Elsie  Hoffman ;  baton 
twirlers  twirled  their  way  through  "Bom¬ 
bastic  March”  by  Farrar. 

■Twirley"  Carl 

While  the  rest  of  the  boys  In  Taylor- 
ville,  Illinois,  were  out  in  the  yard  play¬ 
ing,  Carl  Davis 
was  out  with  a 
broomstick  in  his 
hands.  He  right 
there  and  then 
was  nicknamed 
"Twirley.”  And 
twirling  he  has 
been  ever  since. 

Listen  to  this: 

He  is  senior 
drum  major  of 
the  championship 
Taylorvllle  Town¬ 
ship  high  school 
band,  playing 
snare  drum  in  the 
concert  bfuid ;  a 
second  division 


Carl  W.  Davis 


Bep  NOW,  Your  Plans  for 
Summer  Bepners’  Classes 


B 


Blver  J.  ntdihonL  fomtar 
school  mi^  director,  Delaware, 
0„  Is  the  Inventor,  and  ada 
manufactarer  of  tna  Saxatta 
and  autbor  of  tha  Saxatte 
Method  of  insbvction.  Naeas- 
iity,  as  aeen  by  him  In  his 
school  wock,  waa  tndy  tha 
"mother  of  bis  invention.” 


Let  me  send  you  one  complete  Saxette 
method  on  free  trial.  Teat  it  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  g;rade.  See  for  younelf  how  chil¬ 
dren  respond;  how  quickly  it  eatablishea 
thmn  musically.  See  how  they  take  to  it, 
how  quickly  they  progreM.  A  fair  teat  is 
my  unfailing  auurance  of  **Mu8ic  for 
Every  Child**  in  your  school  throng 
Saxette  daaaea. 

Designed  and  perfected  aa  a  talent 
scout  and  muaical  foundation  for 
young  beginnen,  the  Saxette  givea 
the  child  performer  the  complete  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  playing  a  standard  in¬ 
strument. 

The  Saxette  method  of  instruction, 
musically  correct  in  every  detail,  is 
fun  from  the  start,  assures  rapid 
progress,  eliminates  misfits,  and  al¬ 
ready  has  been  the  starting  basis  of 
some  of  the  finest  bands  and  instru¬ 
mental  soloists  in  our  schools. 


EASY  to  PLAY 

Tbs  MW  Saxette  is  so  easy  to  play,  and 
the  Saxette  method  so  simple,  elementary, 
and  progressive,  that  Saxette  classes  can 
be  taught  and  quickly  developed,  by  any 
teacher,  in  any  grade  above  third. 


Bornty  in  ey»  appeal  as 
well  aa  tone;  black  nib- 
berite  mouthpiece;  sturdy, 
flute-Uke  resonance.  Safe 
for  ear  training.  The 
Saxette  is  the  ody  end- 
blown  flute  -  type  taMru- 
ment  that  Is  tanad. 


FREE  Tryout 


Send  for 
Trial  Sample 


To  prove  this  we  will  gladly  tend  a  new  instrument  and  instruction  book, 
"The  Saxette  Method,"  to  any  music  tuparvitor,  for  IS  days’  froo  tryout. 
This  it  the  only  way  you  can  really  too  the  simplicity,  the  beauty,  and 
the  fundamental  certainty  of  this  method.  Endorsed  by  such  loaders  as 
Glen  J.  Ford,  Joliet,  IH.;  H.  A.  VandorCook,  Chicago;  A.  S.  Mietcer, 
Pittsburgh;  Leon  V.  Metcalf,  noted  compotor;  and  countleu  ethers.  Priced 
in  easy  roach  of  every  child.  Special  guanti^  discounts  to  schools. 

Music  teachers,  directors,  tuporvisert,  write  at  once 
for  full  information  and  a  copy  of  our  fascinating,  illut- 
tratad  book,  "The  Game  of  Music  Building."  Send  today. 

This  places  you  under  no  obligation. 


ibaxette 


'  Delaware,  Ohio 


April,  1931 
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V&umeM  Cjhoi^ 


PERCUSSION  SECTION 
100%  LEEDY  EQUIPPED 


IDMnSGMVCl 


James  Jacobsen/ 
Sousophone 
1937  National  Rnt  Divisioner 

MofitroM,  Colorado 

Jomot  JocobMn  of  Montroto, 
Colorado,  provad  liimtaK  an  out- 
ifanding  school  musician  whan  ha 
playad  his  sousaphona  solo,  'Tom- 
pasta"  by  Harris,  in  tha  1937  Ragion 
10  contort.  Ho  placod  in  first  divi¬ 
sion.  Jamos  has  boon  playing  on 
this  instrumont  in  tha  Hontrosa 
County  high  school  band  for  throa 
yoars,  during  which  tima  this  Class  A 
band  has  won  first  division  ratings  in 
tha  Stata  and  Rogional  Contests. 

Ho  won  first  division  ratings  in  tha 
solo  contests  at  Dalta.  Colorado,  in 
both  1936  and  1937,  and  In  the  con¬ 
tort  sponsored  by  the  Western  State 
college  of  Gunnison,  in  1936. 

At  the  present  time  James  plays 
first  sousaphona  in  the  Montrosa 
County  high  school  band,  first  "bull 
fiddia"  in  tha  high  school  orchastra, 
and  sings  first  bau  in  tha  hdathodirt 
Choir  of  Montrosa.  Ha  is  also  quHa 
proficiant  with  his  Supar  Chro- 
monica  harmonica  which  he  has 
played  in  and  around  town;  in  fact 
took  part  on  a  program  broadcastad 
from  Grand  Junction  only  a  few 
weaks  ago. 

At  the  opening  of  school  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  Professor  Lloyd  Hillyer, 
James'  bandmaster,  appointed  him 
auirtant  band  director. 

James  is  now  in  the  midst  of  per¬ 
fecting  his  solo  for  the  current  con¬ 
tests  and  hopas  to  place  high  again 
in  tha  Ragion  10  solo  sousaphona 
event. 


r  1  HE  Downers  Grove  High  School  Band, 
Downers  Grove,  Ill.,  is  a  modemly  equipped, 
well  trained  musical  organization  throuj^ouc. 
But  it  takes  special  pride  in  its  fine  percussion 
section  which  is  100^  Leedy  equipp^.  Left  to 
ri^t,  in  the  photo  above,  are:  M^elyn  Stefiy, 
Direaor  C  J.  Shoemaker,  Gardner  Howland, 
David  Spangler,  Don  Wilson  and  Joe  Melichar. 
In  more  and  more  of  the  finest  school  bands  of 
the  nation  you  will  find  Leedy  equipment  being 
used  exclusively.  For  more  than  40  years  Leedys 
have  been  first  choice  of  leading  professionals. 
You,  too,  will  find  Leedy  instniments  the  surest 
way  to  musical  success.  See  the  newest  models 
now  on  display  at  your  dealer's  store. 

UEDY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

403  Lggdy  RwIMliig,  IlklMrt.  IimIIhu 


Keep  posted  on  Oie 
newest  davdopoMOts 
in  tiM  dram  world. 
Write  todayfor  your 
free  icopT  of  the  lat¬ 
est  L^aedy  catalog  on 
drams,  mnllet-pliyed 
htatrfimants  and  ac- 


winner  in  tha  nationa.1  solo  contest  held 
at  Columbus;  accompanies  the  American 
Legion  drum  and  bugle  corps  as  twirling 
drum  major.  He  has  won  numerous  prises 
for  his  twirling  and  drum  majoring.  Moat 
of  his  training  was  received  from  James 
R.  Turner,  but  now  he  is  under  O.  O. 
Wall,  Taylorvllle's  new  director. 

Champion  Goes  to  Michigan 

What  becomes  of  all  our  national  and 
regional  aolo  winners?  We’ll  tell  you 
where  Harold  Mueller  of  Austin,  Texas, 
went — to  the  University  of  Michigan.  In 
his  first  year  there  he  Is  second  chair 
flutist  of  the  band. 

Harold  placed  in  first  division  at  the 
national  In  Cleveland  (1916)  on  the  flute, 
and  at  the  Region  6  contest  In  Oklahoma 
City  (1937).  In  1937  he  also  placed  first 
In  student  conducting. 

We  all  remember  Harold  as  the  boy 
who  won  the  second  prise  in  our  “What 
Helped  Me  Most  to  Win  First  Division 
in  the  National  Solo  Contest”  His  plc- 
tan  and  story  appeared  In  our  Novem¬ 
ber,  1936,  Issue.  Look  them  up. 


FLUTES  THAT  EXCEL! 


In  tone,  intonation,  scale,  craftsmanship 
and  material.  Flutes  that  give  complete 
satisfaction. 


GOLD 


SILVER 


PLATINUM 


Flutes  of  all  makes  expertly  repaired. 


Catalog  free. 


Maatar 

Craftsman 
sinca  1888 


WM.  §.  HAYNE§  CO 


BOSTON,  MASS 
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See  I£  I  Can  Answer  Your 
Saxophone  Question 

By  H.  Bttttscwoith,  Jrw  Wcrihlngtoa«  D.  & 


Address  your  questions  to  the  Wood¬ 
wind  Studio.  911  ISth  St.  N.  W.,  Warti- 
incton,  D.  C.  If  you  wish  information 
concerning  makes  of  instruments,  reeds, 
etc.,  enclose  a 
stamped  ad¬ 
dressed  envelope, 
as  it  would  be  un¬ 
ethical  to  mention 
brand-names  in 
this  column. 

Mr.  Duke  Kawa¬ 
saki  writes  a  very 
interestlnar,  Intel- 
lisent  letter  from 
Honolulu,  asklns 
in  detail  how  he 
can  learn  to  play 
like  Carmen  Liom- 
bardo.  I  have 
never  attempted 
that  style,  Mr. 

Kawasaki,  and  am 
not  able  to  help  you  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience.  But,  in  order  that  you  misht 
ret  the  real  low-down,  I  forwarded  your 
letter  to  Mr.  Lombardo  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel,  Madison  Avenue  and  Forty-fifth 
Street,  New  York  City,  where  he  Is  now 
playinr,  and  no  doubt  you  have  had  a 
reply  from  him  by  this  time. 

Q.  I  am  worklnr  on  the  solo  “Reverie," 
by  Glasounov,  and  am  having  trouble 
with  the  “C“  trilla  Is  there  any  other 
way  of  trilling  to  D  other  than  the  awk¬ 
ward  trill  with  the  palm  of  the  hand? 
This  trill  occurs  both  on  C  above  the 
staff,  and  on  C  in  the  staff. — D.  C.,  Scott 
City,  Kanaat. 

A.  In  trilling  C  with  D,  keep  the  C 
(second  finger  left  hand)  closed  and  trill 
the  high  K-fiat  key  with  first  finger  left 
hand.  On  some  alto  saxophones  the  trill 
can  be  executed  with  the  high  E)  key 
(right  hand),  but  as  a  rule  the  intonation 
Is  too  bad. 

Q.  I  am  a  senior  in  high  school,  and 
have  played  saxophonei  and  clarinet  for 
quite  a  few  yeara  I  think  I  would  like 
to  be  a  teacher,  and  would  appreciate 
your  advice  as  to  preparation  for  such  a 
career. — B.  J.  R.,  Detroit,  Miehigan. 

A.  There  are  many  sides  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession,  and  each  requires  a  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  preparation.  You  will  have  to 
decide,  in  a  general  way,  whether  you 
wish  to  be  a  private  teacher  of  your 
chosen  instrument,  a  teacher  of  bands 
and  orchestras,  or  a  regular  music  teacher 
in  the  schools.  Chances  of  obtaining  em- 
plojrment  are  probably  least  for  the 
private  teacher:  you  will  have  to  be  an 
outstanding  performer,  and  build  up  a 
reputation  and  a  following.  The  more 
you  know  about  psychology  and  methods 
of  teaching,  the  more  successful  you  will 
be.  As  a  teacher  of  bands  and  orchestras, 
you  will  need  to  know  harmony  and  or¬ 
chestration,  a  good  deal  about  the  strings 
an4  brasses,  and  a  whole  lot  about  or¬ 
ganising,  promoting,  and  stimulating  all 
kinds  of  people.  The  school  music  teacher 
offers  the  widest  opportunity  for  getting 
a  Job,  and  the  most  secure  position  once 
you  have  it.  In  addition  to  the  previous 
qualifications,  you  should  be  able  to  play 


the  piano  some,  and  know  how  to  handle 
voicea  This  may  sound  like  a  lot,  but 
a  good  college  which  offers  teacher-train¬ 
ing  in  music  can  do  the  trick  for  an 
ambitious  fellow,  and  then  you  have  a 
solid  foundation  which  will  serve  you  no 
matter  what  changes  take  place  in  the 
world  of  music.  Once  you  are  located  in 
the  schools,  you  will  find  chances  to  spe¬ 
cialise  along  the  lines  of  your  choice.  You 
will  never  get  rich,  but  you  will  never  be 
broke  either. 

Q.  I  play  tenor  saxophone.  My  finger¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  very  slow ;  I  can  read 
well  enough,  having  previou^y  played  the 
piano,  but  my  technique  drags.  Can  you 
give  me  some  ideas? — F.  D.  W.,  Boat 
Orange,  Beta  Jeraey. 

A.  Here  are  three  points  to  aid  in 
speeding  up  your  execution  (and  I  do  not 
refer  to  your  execution  by  the  neigh¬ 
bors!)  :  First,  be  sure  that  the  finger, 
hand,  and  arm  muscles  are  completely  re¬ 
laxed:  let  the  keys  close  by  the  wei^t 
of  the  fingers  only,  without  force.  Second, 
keep  as  many  fingers  down  as  possible  in 
playing  arpeggio  passages,  and  always  use 
the  fingering  involving  the  least  changes 
of  fingers  from  the  previous  note.  Third, 
form  the  habit  of  reading  one  or  two 
measures  ahead  of  where  you  are  actually 
playing,  thus  being  prepared  in  ample 
time  for  such  unexpected  things  as  acci¬ 
dentals,  changes  of  key,  etc. 

Q.  I  have  been  out  of  high  school  for 
two  years,  and  am  the  leader  of  a  dance 
orchestra  which  I  organised  while  still  in 
school.  We  are  playing  quite  a  few  Jobs, 
and  lately  have  been  approached  by  pro¬ 
fessional  musicians,  who  say  that  we 
ought  to  Join  the  Musicians’  Union.  We 
are  doing  all  right  as  we  are,  but  some 
of  the  boys  feel  that  we  should  Join,  and 
others  are  against  it.  What  is  your  ad¬ 
vice?— C.  K.  W.,  Minneapolia,  Minn. 

A.  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  you 
the  opinion  of  college  students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire.  The  question 
was  recently  raised  of  non-union  bands 
playing  at  campus  affairs,  and  I.  quote 
from  an  editorial  in  the  University  paper : 
"A  union  exists  to  protect  musicians  from 
playing  at  cut-throat  wages;  it  maintains 
a  standard  wage-scale  to  which  union 
bands  adhere.  When  a  non-tmion  band 
competes  with  a  union  band,  it,  not  be¬ 
ing  under  union  regulation,  undermines 
the  union  wage-scale  structure.  ...  It 
need  not  underbid  by  a  large  amount  to 
secure  an  engagement,  and  it,  at  the  same 
time,  secures  the  benefit  of  the  union 
which  has  raised  wages  to  such  a  level 
that  a  slight  underbidding  still  leaves  an 
adequate  wage  to  a  non-union  band.  A 
non-union  band  is  not  contributing  to  the 
cost  of  union  efforts  to  raise  musicians’ 
wages ;  it  raises  havoc  with  the  wage 
structure  itself.”  If  it  were  not  for  the 
union,  you  would  be  getting  a  far  lower 
price  than  you  do.  I  leave  it  to  your 
own  Judgment,  what  is  the  fair  thing  to 
do? 


Great  minds  had  rather  deserve  con¬ 
temporaneous  applause  without  attain¬ 
ing  it  than  attain  without  deserving  it. 
If  it  follow  them  it  is  well,  but  they 
will  not  deviate  to  follow  it.— Colton. 


“Every  big  high 
school  ought  to  have 
a  Hammond  Organ” 

says  Principal  of  N.  Y.  High  School 


Mr.  Norman  Weiaa,  head  of  mnaie  de¬ 
partment,  Bnrgard  Vocational  High 
School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  console  of 
the  Hammond  Organ  inatOded  in  the 
auditorium  of  thia  school, 

Besides  enriching  the  entire  musical 
background  of  your  school,  a  Ham¬ 
mond  wiU  bring  pleasure  to  your  whole 
community.  Adult  gatherings  are  at¬ 
tended  with  livelier  interest  whmi  the 
school  equipment  includes  a  Hammond 
.  . .  the  “orchestra  in  a  four-foot  square." 
The  Hammond  can  be  installed  where- 
ever  there  is  an  electric  outlet;  can  be 
easily  moved  from  one  room  to  another; 
and  costs  only  $1250  and  up,  f.  o.  b.  Chi¬ 
cago.  (Price  depends  on  site  of  andi- 
torinm  and  equipment  selected.)  Hear 
the  Hammond  at  yonr  nearest  dealer’s, 
or  send  the  coupon  below. 

THEHAMMOND  ORGAN 

The  Hammond  Organ 
2979  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete 
information  on  the  Hammond  Organ, 
induding  the  list  of  school  and  eoUege 
users. 

Name . 

Address  . 

City . State . 


Mr.  BuHarworth 


April,  1931 
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THE  NEW 

LACROIX 

REEDS 

COST  LESS! 
GIVE  MORE! 

TRY  THEM. 
NOW  WHILE 
THIS  TRIAL 
OFFER  STILL 
HOLDS  GOOD 


News  and  Comments 

iContimmtd  from  pmgo  tS) 
ties,  Inc.,  and  cooperating  American 
newspapere  and  musical  groups,  will 
be  held  Saturday  night,  August  20,  in 
Soldiers’  Field  in  Chicago.  More  than 
100,000  spectators  are  expected  to  at¬ 
tend  this  concert  “of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people.”  Eight 
thousand  musicians  will  be  in  the  cast, 
drawn  from  26  states  and  from  Can¬ 
ada. 

PreTious  to  the  concert,  contests  will 
be  held  for  choruses,  bands,  violinists, 
cometists,  and  baton  twirlers,  many 
of  the  winners  to  be  seen  and  heard 
at  the  concert.  This  is  an  opportunity 
for  school  bands  and  school  musicians 
to  put  America's  public  school  music 
instruction  on  international  display. 

Chidestar's  Naw  Book 
Right  side  up  in  the  morning  mail 
comes  a  brand  new  volume  of  graphic 
information  titled  “Getting  Results 
with  School  Bands,"  compiled  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Lawrence  W.  Chidester,  in¬ 
structor  in  music  and  director  of  band 
and  orchestra  at  Tufts  College,  and 
Gerald  R.  Prescott,  director  of  bands. 
University  of  Minnesota. 

The  volume  of  275  pagee  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  photographs,  charts, 
and  diagrams  clarifying  the  text.  Fol¬ 
lowing  an  historical  introduction,  the 
subject  matter  is  divided  into  five 
parts;  namely,  selling  the  idea;  sys¬ 
tematising  the  curriculum;  administer¬ 
ing  the  details;  equipping  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  performing  for  the  public. 
These  parts  are,  in  turn,  divided  into 
twenty  chapters  which  take  up  in  sys¬ 
tematic  progression  the  whole  modis 
operandl  of  instrumental  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  instruction  in  the  schools. 

The  editors  have  collected  Informa¬ 
tion  from  all  authentic  sources,  glean¬ 
ing  and  classifying  into  one  comprehen¬ 
sive  volume  Just  about  all  of  the 
valuaMe,  practical,  workable  ideas  a 
school  bandmaster  needs. 


M.  LACROIX  REEDS 

from  soa-ripeMd, 
natwally  cared  top- 
choice  cane.  Carefatty 
cat  and  finished  for  max- 
imam  vibration  and  last¬ 
ing  qualities.  Carofally 
graded  for  playing 
strength,  as  follows:  1 
and  IH  soft;  2  and  2H. 
mediam  soft;  3  and 
medium;  4,  4H  and  S 
hard. 


SPECIAL  LACROIX  TRIAL  OFFER 

(Espiras  July  Ist.  ISM) 


SEND  for 

No.  S41S— 10  M.  LACROIX  Bb 
Clarinet  Reeds  (regular  price  |1S0) 
OR 

No.  S440— 0  M.  LACROIX  Eh  Ako 
Saxophone  Reeds  (regular  price 
IlSO)  OR 

No.  S443— 5  M.  LACROIX  Bb  Tenor 
Saxophone  Reeds  (regular  price 
$1.50) 

Whse  srdviac  bs  surs  to  tall  us  tbs  pUybic 
straactb  waatod  sad  tba  aaaia  af  tba  daalar 
tbrsugb  wham  yau  waat  tbam  dtUvarad.  (If 


FRED.  GRETSCH 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

60  Broadway 

BRCXJKLYN,  N.  Y. 

529  So.  Wabash  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


— known  for  tone 

since  1882 — 

The  performer  who  places  Tone  and  Fine 
Performance  above  all  other  factors,  will  find 
his  ideal  in  a  “YORK.”  For  more  than  half 
a  century,  York’s  policy  has  been  not  to  build 
more  instruments,  but  rather  to  build  bottor  in¬ 
struments.  In  “YORK”  you  get  premium  quality 
without  any  “premium”  in  the  price.  If  you  are 
looking  for  top  quality  at  fair  prices,  write  for 
catalog  and  name  of  nearest  Dealer. 

YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Uakert  of  GOOD  BAND  IS8TRVMKST8  8inee  ISSt 
GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


Pafria  Again 

Beautiful  Lake  Winona,  Indiana,  ia 
again  beckoning  to  school  musicians  of 
the  Middle  West  for  the  Petrie  Band 
camp  season  of  1938 — ^June  27  to  Au¬ 
gust  7 — six  weeks  in  which  the  superla¬ 
tive  delights  of  a  summer  vacation  will 
mingle  harmoniously  with  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  musical  expression,  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  advancement. 

Herbert  Petrie,  director  of  the  camp, 
world  famous  trumpeter,  is  director 
and  producer  of  the  White  Hussars. 
Last  year  boys  and  girls  came  from 
four  states  and  so  successful  appears  to 
have  been  their  training  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  of  400,  attending  their  first  con¬ 
cert.  swelled  to  3,000  for  the  last  con¬ 
cert  of  the  six  weeks’  season. 


VISIT  YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN 
COUNTER  ON  PAGES  49-50 
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Your  Trombone  Questions 
Answered 

By  WUUcan  F.  Raymond,  U.  S.  Anny  Band 


“D«ar  Mr.  Raymond: 

**I  should  like  to  brine  up  two  problems 
in  the  playins  of  the  trombone  which 
ereatly  vex  me.  The  first  is  slunine. 

“My  teacher  tells  me  that  under  no  con¬ 
ditions  must  I  let  my  lips  do  the  slurrine. 
He  maintains  that  legato  tongulng  should 
always  be  used  in  order  to  avoid  the 
‘click’  which  occurs  when  a  person  lip 
slurs  from  one  tone  to  another,  say  an 
overtone  higher.  We  had  a  discussion 
once,  and  I  brought  In  the  point  of  valve 
instruments  whose  slurring  is  naturally  of 
the  ‘clicking'  type.  In  reply  he  said  that 
valve  Instrumentalists  as  a  whole  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  construction  of  their  in¬ 
struments,  and  that  good  valve  Instrument 
players  always  tongue  legato  when  slur¬ 
ring.  Is  this  correct?  My  second  prob¬ 
lem  is  tone  practice. 

“You  made  a  statement  in  your  treatise 
that  one  should  practice  softly.  My 
teacher  holds  the  opposite  theory.  He 
says  that  if  you  ‘blast  them  out’  when 
practicing  exercises,  you  will  form  the 
foundation  for  a  well-rounded,  vibrant 
tone.  He  uses  this  theory  In  practice, 
too,  and  I  might  add  that  he  almost 
‘raises  the  rooY  when  he  does  It. 

“I  am  now  working  on  Arthur  Pryor’s 
‘Blue  Bells  of  Scotland’  in  preparation 
for  the  state  solo  contest  for  high  schools, 
which  will  likely  occur  this  summer.  I 
feel  that  if  I  practice  diligently  on  my 
tone  that  by  the  time  the  contest  occurs, 
it  will  be  much  improved.  At  present  it 
Is  clear  and  has  a  pleasant  ring,  but  is 
not  nearly  broad  and  full  enough. 

“Please  consider  these  problems  as  they 
mean  a  great  deal  to  me.” — K.  T.,  MU- 
toaukee,  Wiaconsin. 

Reply :  I  hold  that  there  is  a  mechani¬ 
cal  stage  through  which  a  teacher  must 
guide  his  pupil,  and  that  any  method 
which  has  in  mind  the  ultimate  arrival 
at  an  artistic  end,  and  which  makes  pro¬ 
gress  toward  (bis  end,  is  Justified.  , 

‘The  weakness  of  this  theory.  If  weak¬ 
ness  it  has,  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  dares 
not  be  too  dogmatic  about  what  consti¬ 
tutes  art.  Art  Is  relative ;  one’s  viewpoint 
nuikes  it  so.  ‘There  are  those  who  would 
perhaps  label  as  art  the  cacophonous  rat- 
a-tat-tatting  of  an  air  drill  as  It  secured 
the  rivets  in  the  steel  frame  of  a  growing 
building.  To  the  great  multitude  of  us, 
however,  art  is  that  Indefinable  something 
which  stirs  In  us  those  finer  emotions 
which  certainly  are  not  associated  with 
mechanical  or  physical  foundationa 

‘The  trombone,  like  other  brass  instru¬ 
ments,  Is  nothing  more  than  an  elon¬ 
gated  brass  pipe  twisted  and  proportioned 
in  accordance  with  carefully  calculated 
ration  The  resultant  voice  of  this  pipe 
is  not  music  until  it  has  become  human¬ 
ised  ;  and  definitely,  the  manner  of  hu¬ 
manising  an  instrument  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  strong-arm  methods 
which  this  pupil  so  i^itly  calls  “raising 
the  roof."  • 

As  much  as  I  am  convinced  that  this 
“roof  raising"  method  is  radical,  I  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  so  because  of  the  fact  that 
Galileo,  too,  was  radical  in  the  face  of  all 
established  knowledge.  It  Is  possible  that 
someone,  like  Galileo,  has  discovered 
something  which  will  cause  us  to  discard 
our  tried  and  established  methods,  and 


will  prove  that  we  of  one  school  are 
wrong  when  we  declare  that  tone  quality 
can  be  developed  only  by  subjugating  the 
mechanical  aspects  of  the  instrument  to 
the  plane  of  sensitive,  almost  psychi¬ 
cal  control. 

It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  have 
a  pupil  “blast”  his  notes  to  demonstrate 
a  clean-cut  staccato.  Once  the  Idea  is 
across,  however,  no  blasting  should  be 
tolerated.  If  I  wanted  a  pupil  to  develop 
a  tone  which  sounded  like  a  wire  being 
pulled  through  a  tomato  can,  I’d  have  him 
“raise  the  roof.”  That  Isn’t  my  idea  of 
art;  and  It  certainly  Isn’t  music. 

Regarding  the  slurring  of  legato  pas¬ 
sages,  no  artistic  valve  performer  will  per¬ 
mit  his  valves  to  “click”  the  tone  In  the 
transition  from  one  note  to  another  In  a 
phrase  or  passage  which  calls  for  delicate 
treatment.  ’There  will  be  different  degrees 
of  emphasis  of  enunciation  or  articulation, 
however,  even  in  a  legato  passage.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  use  the  tongue  to  assist  the  lip 
in  the  slurring  movement.  The  lip  alone 
may  be  used  on  a  valve  instrument, 
though  the  method  of  attainment  is  not 
so  Important  if  the  artistic  end  is 
achieved.  Understand  this,  however: 
when  you  are  practicing  lip  slurs  for  flexi¬ 
bility  and  lip  strength,  make  no  effort  to 
soften  the  movement  with  your  tongue. 

If  you  have  a  tone  now  which  Is  “clear 
and  has  a  pleasant  ring,”  I  believe  you 
can  broaden  it  by  developing  the  throat 
resonance  described  on  page  nine  of  the 
treatise. 

Good  luck  to  you  in  the  contest. 

Several  of  you  have  written  me  recently 
regarding  the  manner  of  playing  certain 
passages  In  different  solos.  You  perhaps 
assume  that  I  have  everything  published 
for  the  trombone,  but  the  truth  Is,  I  don’t. 
I  was  even  unable  to  find  one  Concerto 
in  the  music  division  of  the  Congressional 
Library.  So,  fellows,  if  you  are  writing 
me  about  a  number,  please  forward  a 
copy  of  the  number  with  refwm  postage. 

Incidentally,  during  the  past  two  months 
I  have  posted  nearly  seven  hundred  let¬ 
ters  to  those  of  you  who  have  received  a 
copy  of  "The  ‘Trombone  and  Its  Player.” 
Your  enthusiastic  response  has  literally 
“snowed  me  under."  So,  if  there  Is  a  de¬ 
lay  in  responding  to  your  problems,  please 
visualise  my  sitting  here  at  a  desk  with 
epistles  to  the  right  of  me,  epistles  to  the 
left  of  me,  a  clicking  typewriter  In  the 
middle  that  can’t  spell  any  better  than  I 
can,  but  laboriously  tries  to  catch  up. 
Don’t  let  up  in  your  letters,  however;  I’ll 
get  to  you  eventually. 

See  you  again  in  May. 


"Brother" 

In  one  of  his  parables,  Turgenieff  re¬ 
lates  that  one  day  he  was  accosted  by 
a  beggar,  who  held  out  grimy  hands  in 
supplication  for  alms.  Turgenieff 
searched  his  pockets,  but  could  find  no 
money  nor  anything  else  of  value. 

“Brother,”  he  said,  “I  am  sorry,  but 
I  have  nothing  to  give  thee.” 

The  beggar’s  face  lighted  with  a 
smile,  and  he  replied.  “That  is  enough. 
Thank  you." 

Turgenieff  had  called  him  “brother.” 


(^TiNE  bands  today  are  featuring  the 
trombone.  Their  players*  with  professional 
reputations  to  maintain*  eboose  the  new 
Olds  Super . . .  (or  its  rich  voiee  and  depthi 
its  li^ht  weight  and  ease  o(  blowin^l  its 
improved,  streamlined  styling.  Olds  Super 
Trombones*  Cornets  and  Trumpets  are 
prieed  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

ASK  ANY  MUSICIAN 


*  Handsome  new  Oldt 
booklet  Jree  upon  regueet. 
Clip  the  coupon  and  mail 
it  today  J or  your  copy  I 


'0«*booUrtt, 


ejL^ 


CmCimiATI  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Oadu  Amftem  CianhiiigM  laslltato  •<  FIm  Arts 
Alfiliated  Oni^MtsitT  ol  CisciBAGtl 
bwtittttioBal  ManibM'  Natioaol  AmomUos  •<  Sehe«la  «l  MtMkt 

72nd  SUMMER  SESSION 

•  WMka  ■■■rion — Ihm  SO  to  Anonst  13  S  w»»fci  Maaioa — lulr  II  !•  Au«iaal  13 
t  w««ks  ■— ioa— Jun»  SO  to  jidr  30  3  w««ks  MMieo— Augual  1  !•  Augoat  13 


FRANK  SIMON.  Past  President  of  American  Bandmas¬ 
ters  Association  and  director  of  nationally  famous 
Armco  Broadcasting  Bond,  who  will  direct  the  BAND 
DEPARTMENT  in  a  summer  course  of  6  weeks.  Doily 
rehearsals  and  weekly  concerts.  This  course  is  ac¬ 
credited,  being  an  integral  part  of  the  Music  Educa¬ 
tion  Department.  The  course  is  open  to  music  super¬ 
visors  and  advanced  high  school  instnimentalists.  Dr. 
Simon  will  also  give  a  course  in  Band  Conducting, 
in  which  student  conductors  will  participate  in  weekly 
concerts. 

lAMD  FOniATION  eeuis*— 4  weeks,  under  direetiea  el  Meirill  Van  Mk  eeadueter  ei 
the  UniveisItT  el  Ctnrfaincrtl  baud.  This  eeufse  will  eever  as  eepeeUice  el  SMaeuveie 
iar  the  stadium  aud  field  baad.  which  iadudee  iaaiaree,  eatmees,  letter  iormadeas. 
deeigas.  stunts  and  standard  militarv  movements.  The  technique  el  their  ceatrivaacee 
and  oppUcotioa  to  specific  needs  is  emphasised. 

fiDMMEI  ORCHESTBA — ^Onder  direetiea  el  Charles  F.  Stokes,  ofieclag  3  weeks  eourse 
with  dailT  rehearsals. 

COMPLETE  SUMMER  COURSES  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS 

For  students  pursuing  advanced  study  and  professional  training.  For  undergraduate 
students  desiring  degrees  Mus.B.  or  B.Sc.  in  Public  School  Music. 

For  graduate  students  working  tor  degrees  Mus.M.  or  M.Ed. 

Normal  methods  and  stimuloting  courses  for  private  teachers. 

Public  School  Music  Department  in  affiliation  with  Universitr  of  Cincinnati. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  FEATURES 

Coadnctiag  CUnice— Oreheetra,  Band  and  Chorus.  Specialised  trafadag 
lor  students  in  Public  School  Music. 

Musicelegy — For  graduate  students. 

Qregerian  Chant— A  fundamental  study  lor  all  students  el  music. 

Wilts  lor  catalog  to 

CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

S.  M.  Baniomin,  Ragialrar  CincinnatL  Ohio 


Tuning  the  Bond 

(Contiumrd  from  pops  It) 

the  throat  tonefi,  especially  O,  may 
be  thrown  off.  So  what?  I  think  it 
la  beat  to  compromiae,  and  tune  at 
leaat  the  C  below  the  staff,  second 
line  O,  and  third  space  C.  The  throat 
tones,  of  course,  are  easily  played 
“out.”  However,  If  some  of  the  In¬ 
struments  seem  quite  sharp  on  the 
throat  tones,  the  tuning  barrel  may 
be  pulled  some  without  flatting  the 
third  space  C  noticeably 
After  the  section  is  tuned  as  well 
as  possible  (never  perfectly),  certain 
tones  on  some  instruments  may  be 
noticeably  out  of  tune.  There  are 
many  possible  causes,  of  which  the 
following  are  a  few:  leaky  pads,  im¬ 
proper  height  of  openings,  dirt  in 
tone  holes,  warped  mouthpieces,  poor 
reeds  (affecting  high  tones  mostly), 
and  instruments  built  out  of  tune.  All 
of  these  causes  can  be  eliminated  ex¬ 
cept  the  last  one.  If  your  instrument 
is  built  off,  don’t  try  to  remodel  it  by 
partly  Ailing  or  opening  a  tone  hole. 
You  may  help  one  tone,  but  you  are 
almost  certain  to  make  some  other 
tones  worse.  Only  a  skilled  crafts¬ 
man  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
construction  of  a  clarinet  could  help 
you,  and  there  are  very  few  such  men. 


^  SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  TODAY! 

J«s<  OMi  —  tha  lotast  issue  of  the  BAND  WORLD  .  .  .  that  swell  new 
magazine  for  musicians  and  music  lovers.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  have 
H,  send  in  the  coupon  for  your  FREE  copy.  No  obligation. 

***  T!!15ii**i****!  ^  •aiMWaHe.30t8.WahaMiAv*..Chteaga.lll. 

MUSIC  g  by  tho  Editor  of  EsC|Uir0  |  ft— it— <  •Ir— — yyf  WtM  t»: 

"MY  STRAD  AND  I  WITH  TOS-  i  name _ 

CANINI"  by  Mischakoff  "MUSIC  I  aDDAESS _ 

IS  IN  THE  MOVIES!"  by  Jane  |  _ 

Withers.  _  ^  ^ 


Lot*  of  plcturm  oitd  many  oUwr  fvotvrM. 
e«t  year  copy  today  —  qvoRtlty  h  IlmItodI 


ADDRESS _ 

CITY  A  STATE _ 

Imtrvnwiib  I  Con  flay _ 

My  Favorite  Mmlc  Ooolor  lt:_ 


ANOTHER  NEW  UNIVERSITY  MARCH! 
by  KARL  L.  KING 

^'MICHIGAN  ON  PARADE" 


New  Band  at  Glenwood 

Ruth  Kelly,  Newt  Reporter 

A  newly  organised  band  has  been 
formed  in  the  Glenwood,  Iowa,  schools. 
A  few  private  lessons  were  given  each 
beginner  before  regular  band  work  was 
begun.  Now  the  band  numbers  twenty- 
one  grade  school  students. 

In  Just  a  few  weeks  the  band  was  able 
to  play  simple  waltses,  marches,  and 
novelties.  Rehearsals  are  held  twice  a 
week,  and  all  are  working  industriously 
for  a  place  in  the  first  band  next  year. 
R.  C.  Snyder  Is  the  director.  Our  news 
reporter  Ruth  Kelly  Is  in  the  seventh 
grade  and  plays  trombone. 

A- 1  Marchers 

When  it  comes  to  marching,  the  North 
Platte,  Nebraska,  high  school  band  Is 
right  there,  proving  Its  ability  at  last 
spring’s  Region  9  contest,  where  it  placed 
in  first  division.  Robert  Voseipka  is  stu¬ 
dent  director  of  this  seventy-five  piece 
band.  There  has  never  been  a  marching 
contest  included  in  the  Nebraska  State 
Music  contest,  so  this  competing  at  Law¬ 
rence  was  North  Platte’s  first  of  this  type. 
R.  Cedric  Anderson  is  the  director. 


Dddicafad  to  "Bill"  Ravalli  and  his  Univarsity  of  Michigan  Band. 
Prica,  Full  Band,  75  Cants 
Sand  for  cataloguas  and  copy  of  King's  Harald. 

K.  L  KING  MUSIC  HOUSE.  FORT  DODGE,  lOV/A 


Tour  rr.agasine  has  been  a  great  in¬ 
spiration  to  me  and  the  members  of  the 
band. — C.  W.  Detrick,  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  Director,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  magailne  interests  me  very  much, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  miss  seeing  even  a 
single  Issue. — Oeorgo  Dmmm,  New  York, 
New  York.  , 
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A  NEW  NOTE  IN 

Instrumental  Ensembles 


“THE  BACK  PARLOR” 

Reserved  for  Band  and  Orchestra  Parents*  Clubs 


Keeping  Chicago  Musically  Ahead 

If  attendance  continues  to  swell,  the 
Chicago  Hlsh  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Parents’  association  will  soon  have  to  find 
a  new  auditorium  in  which  to  hold  their 
monthly  concert  program.  Seats  were  at 
a  premium  at  the  last  meeting  on  March 
16,  at  which  A.  R.  McAllister  was  speaker 
of  the  evening. 

The  prise  competition  for  attendance  at 
these  meetings  (SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN, 
January)  Is  gaining  in  good-natured  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  the  gaiety  that  ensues  as 
the  adult  representatives  from  each  school 
are  asked  to  rise  for  audit,  brings  an  In¬ 
formal  conclusion  to  an  enjoyable  evening. 

At  the  business  meeting  on  March  23,  the 
second  report  of  the  committee,  established 
to  crystallise  the  purposes  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  was  presented.  The  conunittee  had 
been  assisted  in  drafting  its  proposal  by 
Miss  Helen  Howe  and  Mr.  Oscar  Anderson, 
heading  up  the  music  department  of  the 
Chicago  school  board. 

As  presented  these  objectives  purport  to 
aid  the  director  of  music  in  accomplishing 
the  following  objectives: 

( 1 )  Make  Chicago  the  School  Music  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  World;  (2)  Secure  appropria¬ 
tions  from  the  Chicago  School  Board  for 
the  purchase  and  repairs  of  all  needed  in¬ 
struments  for  all  schools;  (3)  Have  all 
band  and  orchestra  rooms  acoustically 
treated  and  modernised;  (4)  Support  the 
All-City  music  groups;  (6)  Secure  scholar¬ 
ships  for  deserving  and  eligible  members 
of  the  All-City  music  groups;  (6)  Help 
promote  annual  concerts  of  the  All-City 
groups.  The  committee  recommended:  (1) 
That  a  merit  system  be  Instituted  in  the 
All-City  groups  whereby  the  better  play¬ 
ers  and  the  most  regular  members  of  these 
All-City  groups  be  awarded  medals  or 
other  suitable  awards  for  their  services 
during  the  year;  (2)  That  a  concert  be 
given  by  the  All-City  groups  in  the  early 
part  of  June,  1938,  and  that  the  director 


of  music  appoint  a  conunittee  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  handling  the  details  thereof;  (3) 
'That  a  Committee  on  Revision  of  By-LAws 
be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  by-laws  of  this  association. 

Brass  Tacks  for  Chelsea,  Michigan 

Since  its  construction  last  April  as  part 
of  the  music  program  of  Chelsea,  Michi¬ 
gan,  public  schools,  the  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  Parents’  association  has  functioned 
without  constitution  or  by-laws,  providing 
uniforms  for  the  sixty  piece  band  and 
sponsoring  summer  concerts. 

But  at  the  potluck  supper  held  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  the  constitution  outlined  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1937,  was  adopted,  and  officers 
and  directors  elected.  ’The  association  will 
meet  monthly  for  business,  social,  and  en¬ 
tertainment  purposes.  Importing  guest  art¬ 
ists  and  speakers.  Robert  Hargreaves  is 
supervisor  of  music. 

Parents'  Association  Sends  Band  to 
Summer  Camp 

Anna  Marie  Kuper,  Mews  Reporter 

’The  Hereford,  Texas,  high  school  Band 
Parents’  association  in  their  last  regular 
meeting  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of 
giving  the  band  a  four  or  five  day  trip  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  Camp  which  is  north  of 
Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 

This  trip  will  be  taken  just  as  soon  as 
school  is  turned  out  In  May.  ’The  Band 
Parents’  association  is  making  plans  as  to 
transportation,  food,  and  amount  of  money 
that  each  member  going  on  this  trip  will 
be  assessed. 

’The  Boy  Scouts  Camp  was  chosen  by 
the  Band  Parents’  association  because  it 
has  been  used  in  previous  years  and  every¬ 
one  seemed  to  enjoy  it  so  much,  and  since 
there  are  only  one  or  two  members  In  the 
band  that  have  been  there  before  they 
thought  it  would  be  the  most  suitable  place 
to  take  the  band. 


The  Kiwer  to  Kiwer  Club 


I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  join  the  many  who  acclaim  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  assistants  any  of  us  have.  It 
stimulates  more  interest  than  could  ever 
otherwise  be  had.  I  can  tell  you  it  has 
certainly  meant  a  lot  to  me  In  trying  to 
put  over  something  comparatively  new 
and  unorthodox  in  this  town. — Oeorge  E. 
Bushong,  Band  Dir.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

Tour  magaslne  is  a  regular  visitor  in 
our  band  room,  the  high  school  library 
and  our  junior  high  school  library.  We 
would  not  be  without  it. — Clifford  D. 
Knapp,  Band  and  Orchestra  Director, 
Havre,  Montana. 

Would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  re'ading,  and 
the  helps  I  receive  from  each  copy  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  It  is  a  source 
of  real  musical  education  and  encourage¬ 
ment. —  J.  LeRoy  McDill,  Bandmaster, 
Santa  Monica,  California. 

Thank  you  for  favors  granted  and  for 
the  privilege  of  gaining  so  much  knowl¬ 


edge  from  your  magasine  for  so  little. — 
Elmer  P.  Magnell,  Duluth,  Minn. 

I  would  not  want  to  miss  a  single  copy 
of  1710  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.— Mrs.  A.  H. 
Barnette,  West  LaFayette,  Indiana. 

Have  taken  ’The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
for  one  year  and  wouldn’t  think  of  being 
without  it  now.  Information  from  the 
magazine  sure  keeps  us  posted. — Charles 
E.  Scott,  Bandmaster,  Bickleton,  Wash. 

I  understand  your  magazine  contains 
helpful  material  for  young  musicians  and 
I  would  like  to  subscribe  to  it  for  my  son. 
— P.  J.  Flad,  Bloomshurg,  Pennsylvania. 

We  were  very  happy  to  receive  the 
"Spinno”  baton  which  you  sent  us  most 
promptly,  and  the  thlrty-flvc  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  as  a  result  of  this  baton  drive, 
are  certainly  well  pleased  with  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Many  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  have  come  up  for  discussion,  resulting 
in  some  good  arguments. 

We  are  now  working  to  get  fifteen  more 
subscriptions.  We  sure  could  use  a  new 
tuning  bar.  Hope  to  send  in  the  subs  soon. 
— P.  P.,  Boston,  Mass. 


KEEP  ON 
PLAYING 

30  Books,  lor  AU 
Combinations— 
Proctieal  for 
Solos.  Dusts. 
Trios.  Quartsts. 
stCM  Up  to  Full 
Band  or  Or- 
chostra. 


Edited  and  Arranged  by 

IRVING  CHEYETTE 


In  4-Part  Writing,  as 
For  Voices 


INSTRUMENTATION 


MELODY  PABTS 

1—  Sole  Violin 

2— iMe^ale 
(^Piccolo) 

3—  Solo  Bb  Clarinet 

4—  Solo  Eb  Alto  Sax. 
(Eb  Clarinet) 

5—  Solo  Bb  Comet 
(Bariteoe.  Ir^le) 

6—  Solo  Baritone, 

Bass  del 
(Trombone) 

(Cello,  Bassoon) 

3BD  PABTS 

14—  >nolin 

15—  Viola 

16—  Oboe 

17—  Eb 

(Eb  Alto  aor.) 

15—  F  Hem 
(Basset  Horn) 

16—  Bb  Tsner  Sox. 

20 —  ^Trombone 
(Baritone,  Celle) 
(Bassoon) 

21 —  Bb  CIcninot 
(Bb  Comet) 


2ND  PABTS 
7— Violin 
6 — Bb  Clarinet 
9-^b  Trumpet 
(Comet) 

10—  ^Eb  Horn 

11—  F  Horn 

12 —  Eb  Alto  Sax. 

13—  Trombone 
(Baritone.  Cello) 
(Bassoon) 


4TH  PABTS 

22 —  ^Vleloneello 

23—  String  Bass 

24 —  Bassoon 

25—  Eb  Baritone  Sax. 

26—  Trombone 
(Baritone) 

27—  Tuba 

26  Bb  Clarinet 
(Boss  Clarinet) 

29—  Percussion 

30—  Piano.  Conductor 
(Accordion) 


CONTENTS 


Ash  (Sreve 
At  Brook  ei  Day 
(Czechoslovak) 
Beautiiul  Dreamer 
Bells  oi  Bethlehem 
Bendemeer's  Stream 
Break  Forth.  O  Beon- 
teous  Heavenlr 
Light 

Bring  A  Torch, 
leotMtte.  Isabella 
Cbildrea’s  Prayer 
(Humperdinck) 
Come.  My  Dear  One 
(Esthcmion) 

Good  Mgbt 
In  Duld  fuMo 
Usten  To  The  Lambs 


Lovsiy  Mgbt 

(Chwatal) 

Lullaby  (Brahms) 
Lullaby  (Mozart) 
Lullay.  Thou  Little 
CUfd 

Now  Is  The  Month  d 
Maying 

MimtM’s  Song 
(do  la  Hale) 

Skye  Boot  Song 
Swansea  Town 
Throng  The  Window 
(Norwegian) 
Tiritomba 
Wennese  Lullaby 
Wandeiiag  (Schubert) 
To  Watchers  ond  Te 
Hdy  Ones 


RETAIL  PRICES: 


Piano  (Accordion)  . 75c 

Othor  Books  . 40c 


Complots  SAMPLE  Numbor  Sont  FREE 
to  SuponrisoiB  and  Toachors.  on 
Roquost  to  tho  Publishots— 

PAULL-PIONEER  MUSIC  CORP. 

1657  Broadway 
New  York  City 
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Medals  come  easy  with  the  new 

Reso-Tone 


The  Holton  Reso-Tone  Cornet  play*  so  eas¬ 
ily  and  has  such  a  responsive  and  resonant 
quality  of  tone  that  soloists  make  astounding 
progress. 

Clint  Parker  of  Stamp*,  Ark,,  pictured  at  the 
left,  it  one  of  the  many  toho  find  it  easy  to 
win  medals  with  a  Reso-Tone. 

Advanced  student*  everywhere  with  a  desire 
to  excel  would  do  well  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  the  Holton  Reso-Tone  Cor¬ 
net.  A  short  trial  will  convince  yon.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  direct  for  catalog. 


$115.00  and  up 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO.  484  Church  St.  Elkhom,  Wis. 
In  Canada  it’s  J.  M.  Greene  Music  Co.,  Inc.,  Toronto. 
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THE  WORLD'S  MOST 
FAMOUS  REED 


For  durabilitr  and  brOliaBCT  of 
tono.  look  lor  tho  rood  with  tho 
grooTO.  Only  tho  highost  grado. 
naturally  soooonod  Fironch  eono 
usod  lor  VDBATOl  REEDS. 

H.  CHIRON  CO. 

233  W.  42d  St.  M.  T.  C. 


Terms  of  Subscription 

Per  year  $1.00  2  years  $1.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $1.50 

Group  Subscriptions'— U.  S.  Only 

Tan  to  20  yearly  tubs  oa  a  tingl*  order,  75c  eeck.  Twenty  or  more  yearly  sub* 
on  a  tingle  order,  60c  each.  Subscription  orders  accepted  only  when  fuHy  covered 
by  cash.  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  published  monthly  eicept  July  and 
August.  Mailing  date  generally  the  1 0th  of  the  date  month.  Single  copies  by 
mafl,  20c.  Ten  or  more  copies,  15c  each. 

Return  this  coupon  at  once  with  a  one  dollar  bill  for  a  full  year's  subscription, 
or  renewal,  and  a  copy  of  the  Music  Dictionary,  which  will  be  ma3ed  to  you 
postpaid,  immediately.  This  special  offer  it  for  this  month  only. 

Name  . . . 

Address  . 

Town  . State . 

Return  this  coupon  at  once  with  a  one  dollar  bill  for  a  full  year's  subscription. 


Musical  Dental  Surgery 

(CotUinned  from  page  IT) 

position  for  playing.  The  mouthpiece  Is 
held  in  this  position  until  the  lips  tire. 
After  resting  the  lips  this  exercise  is 
repeated  as  often  as  possible.  The 
stronger  the  lip  becomes  the  oftener 
this  exercise  can  be  repeated.  To 
strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks 
and  lips  simultaneously  we  give  exer¬ 
cises  for  the  production  of  tones  in 
the  lower  registers  and  in  the  higher 
registers.  The  lower  registers  require 
a  relative  relaxation  of  the  muscles 
while  the  higher  registers  require  con¬ 
traction  of  these  muscles.  These  tech¬ 
nical  facts  are  brought  out  to  empha¬ 
sise  the  idea  that  wind  instrument 
playing  employs  all  these  functions 
simultaneously,  co-ordinately  balanced 
and  subconsciously.  Last  and  not  least 
the  production  of  true  tone  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  evidence  that  the  requisite  func¬ 
tions  have  been  correctly  exercised. 

This  is  seemingly  in  accord  with  the 
postulates  laid  down  by  Dr.  Summa 
in  his  search  for  a  method  to  correct 
stubborn  types  of  mouth  breathing. 
Dr.  Summa  and  I  are  fully  aware  of 
the  chief  objections  which  will  be  of¬ 
fered  to  the  plan  of  augmenting  ortho¬ 
dontic  and  rhinologie  treatment  with 
a  study  of  some  suitable  wind  instru¬ 
ment. 


1/2  Dozen  Started  This  Band 

Five  years  ago  L.  L.  Loomer  organised 
the_  band  at  Waaeca,  Minnesota,  with  a 
haif  dosen  beginners,  the  school  board  do¬ 
nating  a  couple  of  the  larger  instruments. 
Two  years  later,  by  means  of  a  carnival, 
enough  money  was  raised  to  uniform  the 
then  48  piece  band.  That  year  the  band 
also  competed  in  several  tournaments  and 
furnished  music  for  neighboring  town  fes¬ 
tivities,  winning  considerable  prise  money, 
with  which  instruments  were  bought. 

At  the  present  time  the  Waseca  senior 
band  of  SO  is  completely  uniformed,  and 
there  is  a  Junior  band  of  25,  and  20  be¬ 
ginners. 

Mr.  Loomer  also  directs  the  Waseca 
Municipal  band. 

Right  Foot  Forward 

waipne  Cohen,  News  Reporter 

Forty-five  beginning  grade  school  stu¬ 
dents  are  in  the  Clinton,  Illinois,  high 
school  band  this  year, — an  all-time  record. 
And  when  these  players  become  advanced, 
everything  will  be  rosy  for  Clinton.  Mr. 
K  R.  Sarig  is  the  director. 

Besides  brand-new  members,  there  is 
quite  an  addition  of  instruments,  of  which 
the  members  are  extremely  proud.  These 
boys  and  girls  are  looking  forward  to  a 
drive  to  raise  money  for  new  uniforms. 


Cleveland  News:  A  golf  player  Is  a 
person  who  can  drive  70  miles  an  hour 
in  any  traffic  with  perfect  ease,  but 
blows  up  on  a  two-foot  putt  if  some¬ 
body  coughs. 
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W8u*melin  School  pf  Woodwinds 

Conductsd  by  Qorsnc*  Wannslin,  darmst 

Roy  Knouu,  Ruto;  Gilbort  Rooroma,  Oboo;  Dali  Raids,  latsoon;  Volly  Dofaut,  Swing. 


“In  your  column  In  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  for  September,  1937,  reference  was 
made  to  your  articles  on  the  clarinet  in 
that  masrasine  during  the  past  two  years 
for  information  regarding  the  embouchure 
and  staccato.  As  I  have  only  recently 
had  access  to  the  paper  and  am  having 
(lifflculty  in  tonguing,  I  wonder  If  asking 
you  to  repeat  some  of  this  information 
wouid  be  too  mu<di  troubie.  I  have  played 
clarinet  for  somewhat  over  six  years  and 
aspire  toward  symphonic  work  but  am 
troubied  with  a  sluggish  staccato.  It 
seems  that  I  am  ex[>cnding  too  much 
effort,  for  my  tongue  and  embouchure  be¬ 
come  momentarily  tired  after  even  a  short 
staccato  passage.  I  have  had  a  few  les¬ 
sons  from  a  symphony  clarinetist,  and  my 
method  of  striking  the  reed  coincides  with 
his  expianation.  The  mouthpiece  lay  also 
seems  satisfactory,  for  with  a  good  reed 
the  tone  responds  well  and  is  easily  con¬ 
trolled  but  Is  held  back  by  lack  of  rapidity 
in  rapid  scale  passages.  Does  the  at¬ 
tack  come  from  the  diaphragm,  the  throat, 
or  the  tongue  Itself?  Also,  is  double  and 
triple  tonguing  advisable  on  reed  instru¬ 
ments?  If  so,  does  the  tongue  work  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  reed  as  in  single 
tonguing?  I  would  also  like  your  opinion 
on  the  feasibility  of  choosing  a  symphonic 
or  at  least  a  concert  career.  Outside  of 
‘delivering  the  goods,’  what  does  one  need 
in  the  line  of  connections  or  ‘pull,’  to  land 
a  position?  Where  and  how  do  symphony 
men  receive  their  practical  experience  be¬ 
fore  holding  big-time  positions?  Just  one 
more  matter,  and  I’ll  be  through.  Where 

does  the  -  clarinet  rate  in  your 

opinion  as  compared  to  other  makes  such 

as  the - ,  the - ,  and  the - ? 

What  differences  does  one  look  for  be¬ 
tween  various  makes  in  the  same  price 
class,  I  mean  differences  which  make 
one  instrument  superior  to  another?  I 
hope  my  lengthy  interrogation  has  not 
proved  too  much  trouble  to  you.  I  am 
enclosing  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envel¬ 
ope  for  you  to  use  in  answering  my  last 
questions.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  watch 
your  column  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
which  I  have  found  infinitely  interesting 
and  often  useful? — E.  U.,  Kohler,  Wia- 
conein. 

I  am  very  happy  to  know  that  my  col¬ 
umn  has  been  of  aid  to  you.  Indeed  it 
is  not  too  much  trouble  to  answer  your 
questions.  Any  further  help  which  I  can 
give  is  always  my  constant  aim.  It  Is 
evident  to  me  from  your  description  of 
your  dlfflcultles  that  first  of  all  you  are 
not  pulling  your  tongue  back  far  enough 
in  your  mouth.  Tou  are  also  probably 
not  relaxed  in  your  playing  and  move 
your  lower  Jaw  when  making  an  attack. 
This  is  the  cause  of  your  fatigue.  The 
attack  does  not  come  from  the  diaphragm 
or  the  throat  but  from  the  tongue  alone. 
Double  and  triple  tonguing  is  not  advis¬ 
able  on  reed  instruments.  I  suggest  that 
you  practice  staccato  on  single  tones  from 
very  slow  to  very  fast  in  order  to  free  the 
tongue  before  attempting  rapid  passages. 
Often  the  difficulty  comes  from  a  oo-ordi- 
nation  of  Angers  and  tongue  rather  than 
from  simply  a  slow  tongue.  Tou  will 
And  the  Blancou  book  of  great  aid  in  your 
staccato  practice.  Practice  in  front  of  a 
mirror  In  order  to  watch  your  Jaw  and 
see  that  it  does  not  move  when  striking 
a  note.  And  be  sure  that  in  striking  each 


note  you  strike  it  cleanly  and  with  a 
quick,  sure  action.  Do  not  permit  your 
tongue  to  drag,  or  to  stay  against  the 
reed.  A  pure  staccato  is  a  momentary 
steppage  of  the  vibration  of  the  reed.  As 
the  reed  vibrates  from  the  tip,  a  more 
spontaneous  staccato  will  be  produced  by 
striking  the  tip  of  the  reed  with  the  tip 
of  the  tongue.  Regarding  a  career  of 
symphonic  or  concert  work,  your  teacher 
could  probably  aid  you  in  your  recom¬ 
mendation.  Symphony  men  usually  re¬ 
ceive  their  instruction  and  experience 
through  some  such  organisation  as  the 
Chicago  Civic  orchestra.  As  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Instruments  you  name,  I  will 
write  a  personal  letter.  The  differences 
to  look  for  between  clarinets  concern  the 
tonal  qualities,  tonal  texture,  response, 
volume,  and  workmanship.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  answer  any  other  questions 
which  you  may  care  to  ask. 

“I  have  had  a  wood  clarinet  and  In¬ 
tend  to  get  a  better  make.  I  am  also 
going  to  get  a  new  saxophone  and  am  seri¬ 
ously  thinking  of  entering  the  music  pro¬ 
fession.  What  make  do  you  recommend 
as  the  best  saxophone?  Also  what  clari¬ 
net  do  you  consider  as  the  best?” — T.  P., 
8t.  Louie,  Mieeouri. 

As  I  cannot  advise  through  the  column, 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  your  question 
by  personal  letter. 

“Is  the  resale  value  of  a  clarinet  af¬ 
fected  if  it  has  been  cracked  but  expertly 
pinned?  I  have  the  opportunity  to  buy 
such  a  clarinet.” — P.  A.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Yes,  naturally,  the  resale  value  is  af¬ 
fected,  but  not  the  clarinet. 

“I  am  a  beginner  on  clarinet  and  would 
appreciate  advice  as  to  what  method  book 
to  use.” — Misa  C.  W.,  Charlotteaburg, 
North  Carolina. 

Use  the  Lasarus  No.  I  book,  and  be 
sure  and  procure  the  Carl  Fischer  editioa 

”I  am  going  to  buy  a  new  clarinet,  do 
you  advise  the  articulated  Ot  mechanism? 
Also,  what  do  you  think  of  the  full  Boehm 
system?” — a.  8.,  Dea  Moinea,  Iowa. 

I  use  the  plain  Boehm  system  myself, 
but  there  is  nothing!  against  the  articu¬ 
lated  Ot.  It  has  many  uses  in  making 
awkward  passages  simpler.  As  to  the  full 
Boehm  system,  I  think  that  if  old  Theo¬ 
bald  could  rise  up  from  his  grave  and  see 
one  of  these  monstrosities,  he  would  mar¬ 
vel  at  what  he  started  in  the  way  of 
making  the  rough  places  plain  among  the 
torturous  paths  of  technical  difficulties. 

“I  would  appreciate  the  names  of  some 
good  bass  clarinet  solos.  I  have  only  re¬ 
cently  changed  to  this  instrument  from 
the  B  Aat  and  I  like  it  very  much.  How¬ 
ever,  I  want  to  play  some  solos  on  it  as 
I  did  on  the  B  Aat,  and  I  do  not  know 
where  to  begin.” — L.  P.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

I  suggest  "Deepwood”  by  David  Ben¬ 
nett  and  “Neptune”  by  Otto  Graham,  both 
published  by  Carl  Fischer.  Tou  will  And 
that  the  longer  you  play  the  bass  clari¬ 
net,  the  more  you  will  like  it.  It  is  splen¬ 
did  that  you  have  the  desire  to  play  solos 
on  it,  for  it  has  been  a  very  beautiful  and 
a  very  neglected  instrument,  but  is  at 
last  coming  into  its  own.  My  best  wishes 
in  your  endeavors. 
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Question:  What  causes  a  reed  to  leak 
on  the  Bides?  Can  this  kind  of  reed  bo 
used?— <7.  S.,  EvaneviJle,  Ind. 

Anetoer:  Sometimes  mountlns  the  cane 
a  little  deeper  on  the  tube  will  help  keep 
the  reed  alrtlsht  It  must  not  be  too  deep 
or  it  will  not  wrap  the  nossle  of  the  tube 
closely  all  round.  However,  If  canes  per¬ 
sistently  refuse  to  tie  up  airtight,  the 
shape  is  probably  at  fault. 

A  reed  that  leaks  can  be  used  if  it  is 
wrapped  with  a  small  piece  of  (goldbeat- 
ters)  skin  so  as  not  to  affect  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  cane  too  much. 

Oboe— Gilbert  Boerema 
“What  causes  oboe  reeds  to  crack  in  the 
center?  Could  it  be  the  dry  climate,  or 
that  I  soak  my  reed  too  longr’ — B.  L.  W., 
Rushville,  Hebraska. 

It  is  natural  for  reeds  to  crack  in  the 
center  because  that  happens  to  be  the 
hipest  point  of  the  curve  in  the  cane,  and 
when  this  curve  is  straightened  out,  such 
as  will  happen  when  a  reed  is  pressed  to- 
flrether  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger, 
the  greatest  strain  is  on  the  center  of 
the  cane,  thus  causing  It  to  crack  there. 

If  the  blades  of  a  reed  are  too  far  apart 
for  playing,  they  may  be  pressed  together 
after  soaking,  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  press  toward  the  tips  of  the  blades 
and  not  close  to  the  tube.  In  this  way  . 
you  can  avoid  cracking  your  reeda  The 
dry  climate  will  have  a  tendency  to  make 
the  cane  brittle.  Soaking  the  reed  for  15 
to  20  minutes  should  be  enough  to  prepare 
it  for  use. 

“I  also  have  trouble  with  them  squeak¬ 
ing.  What  is  the  cause  of  this?” — 
B.  Xi.  W.,  Rushville,  Nehraska. 

In  some  cases,  squeaking  can  be  caused 
by  a  reed  that  is  made  too  light  at  the 
extreme  tip.  Reeds  like  this  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  trimming  a  small  slice  off  the 
tip  of  the  reed.  A  reed  that  leaks  on  the 
sldea  many  times  will  also  cause  a 
squeak.  A  reed  like  this  can  bo  bound 
with  a  thin  piece  of  goldbeaters  skin  and 
made  airtight  again.  Sometimes  reeds  are 
blamed  when  the  trouble  is  actually 
caused  by  an  instrument  that  is  cracked 
or  that  has  leaky  pads.  Be  sure  that  your 
Instrument  is  airtight  before  you  blame 
your  reeds. 

“What  care  would  you  suggest  to  give 
an  oboe  reed?" — B.  L.  W.,  Rushville,  Nehr, 
An  oboe  reed  is  naturally  very  delicate 
and  should  be  handled  very  carefully.  It 
should  be  soaked  in  water  before  using 
(especially  canes  that  open  up  very  wide 
when  they  are  dry).  Ordinarily,  reeds 
can  be  held  in  the  mouth  and  soaked  with 
saliva  for  a  few  minutes  until  they  vibrate 
freely.  When  you  are  through  with  a 
reed,  blow  the  moisture  out  of  it  and  place 
it  in  a  reed  case  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
This  will  afford  protection  for  the  delicate 
ends  of  the  reeds  which  are  easily  split 
and  broken.  It  is  also  a  good  idea  to 
clean  reeds  inside  with  clear  water.  In 
this  way,  the  blades  can  be  kept  clean 
from  deposits  that  form  from  the  saliva, 
and  they  will  vibrate  more  freely  and 
also  last  longer. 

Flufe— Roy  Knauu 

“Is  it  better  to  hold  the  breath  as  long 
as  possible  than  to  breathe  often  in  play¬ 
ing  the  fiute?" — N.  8.,  Lexington,  Ifebr. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  how  long  you 
can  hold  your  breath  nor  of  how  often  you 
can  breathe.  The  first  and  prime  essen¬ 
tial  of  the  art  of  breathing  is  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  musical  grammar.  By  this  I 
mean  a  division  of  the  composition  Into 
its  component  phrases  and  sentences.  It 


must  be  understood  that.  Just  as  spoken 
language  is  punctuated  by  commas,  semi¬ 
colons,  etc.,  so  is  musical  language  di¬ 
vided.  To  take  breath  at  the  wrong 
place  in  a  phrase  or  to  breathe  in  the 
midst  of  what,  in  spoken  language,  would 
be  a  word,  is  Just  as  ridiculous  and  Just 
as  injurious  to  the  general  effect  as  if 
an  elocutionist  were  guilty  of  taking  srasps 
of  breath  between  syllables  or  before  the 
principal  words  of  his  spoken  phrase.  A 
fiutist  marks  the  periods  and  sections  of 
periods  in  his  performance  by  taking 
breath.  Learn  to  breathe  at  the  place  in¬ 
dicated  in  harmonious  agreement  with 
the  musical  thought  to  be  expressed. 

“At  a  recent  rehearsal  of  the  school 
band  I  was  handed  an  ‘F  fiute'  part.  I 
tried  to  transpose  it  in  the  slower  parts 
but  could  not  make  it  fit.  My  fiute  is  in 
C  and  the  ‘P  fiute’  part  was  written  in 
the  key  of  F,  so  I  played  in  the  key  of 
B  fiat.  Is  this  correct?" — O.  L.,  Oihson 
CUy,  JlHnois. 

The  so-called  “F  fiute”  is  actually  In  E 
flat  Next  time  try  playing  the  composi¬ 
tion  in  A  flat  Treat  it  as  though  you 
were  transposing  an  E-flat  clarinet  part. 

“Will  you  please  recommend  some  good 
duets  for  flute  and  clarinet  that  we  could 
use  in  our  spring  concert  with  the  or¬ 
chestra?" — W.  C.,  Bryan,  Ohio. 

You  have  neglected  to  state  how  pro¬ 
ficient  you  are  on  your  respective  In¬ 
struments.  “Ii'Encore"  by  Herbert  and 
‘Tarantelle”  by  Saint-Saens  are  very  at¬ 
tractive.  If  they  prove  too  difficult,  I 
would  suggest  “Serenade"  by  Tltl  or  “U  & 
I"  by  Strong. 

Bsttoon — Dell  Fieldi 

“Is  it  necessary  to  use  a  hand  rest?" — 
B.  F.,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin. 

No,  although  I  recommend  its  use  as  it 
takes  the  weight  of  the  Instrument  from 
the  right  thumb,  and  tends  to  cause  freer 
action  of  the  thumb. 

“I  have  trouble  with  the  high  Ff  (third 
space  above  the  staff).  I  finger  it  with 
second  and  third  fingers  of  left  hand  and 
first  finger  of  right  hand." — F.  W.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

Without  the  ring  for  the  second  finger 
of  the  right  hand  the  high  Ft  is  usually 
sharp.  In  most  cases  you  can  lower  the 
pitch  by  using  the  second  and  third 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  the  first  and 
second  fingers  of  the  right  hand  with  the 
thumb  on  key  15. 

Swing — ^Volly  Defeut 

“How  old  is  the  present  form  of  swing 
music  r* — F.  D.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Approxlnuktely  thirty-five  years.  At  that 
time,  swing  music  was  known  as  “New 
Orleans  ragtime,”  and  such  tunes  as 
“Tiger  Rag”  and  “High  Socletjr”  were 
very  popular.  These  tunes,  in  their  origi¬ 
nal  form,  were  marches. 


Growing 

One  day,  after  he  had  reached  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  Longfellow  was  asked  how 
he  had  managed  to  keep  so  vitally  alive 
and  write  so  beautifully. 

Pointing  to  a  blossoming  apple  tree 
outside  his  window,  the  venerable  poet 
replied,  “That  tree  la  very  old,  but  1 
never  saw  prettier  blossoms  than  these 
which  It  bears  now.  The  tree  grows  a 
little  new  wood  each  year,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  out  of  that  new  wood  that 
these  new  blossoms  come. 

“Like  the  apple  tree,  I  try  to  grow 
a  little  new  wood  each  year.” 
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A  NEW  CELLO 

FOR  SCHOOL  USE 


Go  to  your  dealer  todayl  Sea  and  try 
Kay's  new  duplications  of  the  Old  Master 
models,  or  write  direct  for  complete  details. 


Kay  Musical  Instrument  Company 
1640  Wcdnut  St..  Chicago.  Ill. 


KAY 

CELLOS 


Karl  L.  KIiik.  municipal  band  director 
of  Fort  Dodfe,  Iowa,  particularly  famous 
for  his  band  marches,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Bandmasters'  asso- 


mously  re-elected  to  the  office  of  secretary- 
treasurer. 

New  and  re-elected  directors  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year  Include  Ernest  Glover,  Clate 


Candid  impression  of  a  typical  group  at  one  of  the  general  business  sessions.  In 
this  row  (left)  Holtz,  Schaefer,  Lhotak,  Treloar,  McAllister,  Bronson,  Grabel. 


elation  at  the  iiinth  annual  convention  held 
at  Champaign,  Illinois,  March  21  to  24. 
Dr.  Albert  Austin  Harding,  director  of 
University  of  Illinois  bands,  was  the  retir¬ 
ing  president.  Peter  Buys,  director  of  the 
municipal  band  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
and  former  member  and  arranger  of 
Sousa's  band,  was  made  vice-president. 


Chenette,  R.  B.  Hayward,  A.  R.  McAllister, 
Harold  Bachman. 

The  locale  of  the  1939  convention  was 
definitely  established  as  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
the  indefinite  date  probably  falling  in  the 
third  week  in  March.  Looking  ahead  in 
1940,  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  convention  city  for  that  year. 


succeeding  the  late  Walter  M.  Smith  of 
Boston :  and  Glenn  Cliffe  Balnum,  North¬ 
western  university  bandmaster,  was  unani- 


Well  attended,  as  a  whole,  the  conven¬ 
tion  drew  members  from  Canada,  Califor¬ 
nia,  New  York,  and  Texas.  Forty-five  ac- 
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m  Entirely  newl 
Finally,  an 
American- 
made  callo  in 
four  beautiful 
modelt,  dupli¬ 
cating  genuine 
old  Italian  cel¬ 
los.  Enthusiastic 
artist's  opinions 
pronounce  the 
new  Kay  Cellos 
to  be  unei- 
celled  in  tone 
quality  and 
volume.  Entirely 
crack  and  warp 
proof  lami¬ 
nated  construc¬ 
tion.  Beautifully  polished  finishes  in  Stradi- 
varius  models,  with  finest  quality  appoint¬ 
ments.  Moderately  priced,  with  quality  in 
comparison  to  competitive  models  at  much 
higher  prices.  Kay  again  leads  the  field  in 
new,  modern  and  durable  tone  construction. 


FOUR  MODELS 


Artist  . $100.00 

Concert  .  75.00 

Orchestra  .  60.00 

Student  .  50.00 


Busineu  recess  (do  not  confuse  with  receuion)  gave  time  for  pleasant  social  contact. 
In  this  group,  L  C.  Moore,  Appleton,  Wisconsin;  Dick  Heyward,  Toronto;  Herbert 
L  Clarke,  Long  Beech,  California;  and  Captain  Charles  O'Neill,  Univ.  of  Wise. 


HELP  THE  GOOD  PLAYER  PLAY  BETTER 


A.  B.  A.  FORUM 

News  of  the  American  Bandmasters  Association 


Avoid  missing  valuable  issues  of  this 
magazine.  Send  your  subscription  nowl 


live  members  and  twenty  associates  recls- 
tered.  Twelve  brought  their  wives.  The 
Inman  hotel  In  Champairn  was  offlcia), 
and  business  sessions  were  held  In  the 
committee  room  of  the  new  Champaign 
city  hail,  conveniently  adjacent. 

Followins  the  4tth  anniversary  concert 


a  sreat  relief  to  guest  conductors  to  work 
with  this  fine  and  going  musical  organisa¬ 
tion.  Twenty  guest  conductors  took  the 
podium. 

No  new  members  were  added  this  year, 
a  few  were  dropped. 

Neil  KJos  of  the  Neil  KJos  Music  com- 


Wood 

and 

Matal 


volume 


.cc„r.cyo. 

tone  and  for 

fine  workmanship 

Send  poitcerd  tor  tree  Cetslo9  No.  I. 
Ask  tor  Catalogs  4  end  5  ot 
Woodwind  Music. 


Many  think  they  look  alike.  Herbert  L  Clarke  and  John  J.  Richards. 


of  the  University  of  lilinois  bands  under 
Dr.  Harding’s  direction  on  Wednesday 
night  In  the  newly  decorated  auditorium, 
the  annual  band  concert  of  the  A.  B.  A.  on 
Thursday  evening,  March.  24,  was  in  many 


pany  was  elected  to  associate  membership. 

The  formal  banquet  at  the  Urbana  coun¬ 
try  club  on  Tuesday  night,  at  which  active 
members  and  their  wives  were  the  guests 
of  associate  members,  was  recorded  as  the 
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Honorary  life  president  Dr.  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman  it  tha  first  to  congratulate  Ernest 
Glover  upon  his  election  to  the  board  of 
directors. 


Farqo,  North  Dakota,  and  Lanoir,  North 
Carolina,  didn't  taem  to  far  apart  after 
Doc  Putnam  and  Jim  Harpar  got  better 
acquainted. 


respects  the  most  brilliant  ever  presented 
by  the  association.  Free  of  fraternal  com¬ 
plications  and  rehearsal  limitations,  it  was 


Adam  dinner.  Everyone  got  such  a  good 
ribbing. 

Send  in  your  news  for  May. 


FOR  SALE  AT  Aii.  DEALERS 


Watch  the  May  iuue  for  Ernest  Glover's 
big  story  of  the  new  President. 


eluded  a  baritone  solo  and  a  piano  solo 
both  with  band  accompaniment.  There 
was  a  cornet  duet  and  a  cornet  solo, 
and  a  vocal  number  by  Emerson  Cole, 
guest  baritone.  Several  numbers  on 
the  national  contest  list  were  per¬ 
formed. 

It  was  a  fine  evening’s  entertainment. 
The  audience  in  their  enthusiasm  de¬ 
manded  six  encores. 


Graham  Features  Soloists 

Director  Otto  E.  Graham  of  the 
Waukegan,  Illinois,  Township  high 
school  bands  introduced  variety  into 
his  seventeenth  annual  concert  on 
April  1,  when  he  opened  the  program 
with  three  numbers  by  the  Junior  band 
under  a  student  conductor.  The  concert 
band  program,  which  followed,  in- 
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i'H  Teach  you  to  Play 

The  VIOLIN 

This  question  answering  column  con¬ 
ducted  by  Isador  Berger.  Address 
all  correspondence  to  ttie  Auditor¬ 
ium  Building,  Chicago. 


"How  can  one  tell  a  copy  from  an 
original  ?*’ — B.  U.,  Bcholler,  Iowa. 

An  artisan  who  makes  a  facsimile, 
whether  it  be  of  old  paintings,  antique 
furniture,  or  the  old  masters'  violins  is 
usually  a  very  tine  craftsman,  and  knows 
his  metier  to  the  finest  detail.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  copyist  is  really  an  artist  who 
instead  of  creating  an  original  masterpi^e, 
spends  a  lifetime  at  the  cunning  art  of 
recreating  or  copying.  So  from  this,  one 
can  understand  that  when  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  copy  of  this  kind,  the 
amateur  is  helpless,  and  must  depend 
upon  recognised  connoisseurs  for  advice. 

"Is  the  violin  of  Rubinoff  a  genuine 
Stradivarlus?” — L.  V.,  Berwyn,  Illinois. 

Yes,  RubiiiolTs  violin  is  a  genuine 
Stradivarlus.  In  the  summer  of  1936,  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  examine  the  violin, 
and  recognised  it  to  be  from  the  IVur- 
Mtser’s  collection.  It  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Rubinoff  is  the  possessor  of  another  Strad 
which  he  claims  belonged  to  the  Romanoff 
family  of  Russia.  On  this  particular  vio¬ 
lin  I  have  no  data,  and  cannot  trace  such 
an  instrument  among  my  records. 

"Are  wire  strings  more  desirable  than 
any  other  kind?" — M.  C.  C.,  Huntington, 
Utah. 

Personally,  I  do  not  care  for  all  wire 
strings.  Although  there  are  some  very 
good  ones  on  the  market,  they  are  made 
of  wire  covered  with  aluminum.  For  the 
past  few  years  some  of  our  prominent 
artists  have  been  using  them.  Should  you 
ever  try  them,  be  sure  to  have  your  bridge 
considerably  lower  to  relieve  the  tension. 

"I  have  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
complete  library  on  violin  studies  and 
schools.  In  particular  I  can  boast  of  'The 
Violin  School,’  by  L.  Mozart,  publi^ed  in 
1756,  which  no  doubt  is  the  oldest  on 
record. 

"Reading  your  interesting  contribution 
to  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN,  I  was  won¬ 
dering  if  you  have  heard  of  schools  older 
than  my  precious  volume  by  Mozart?” — 
Sidney  Nicolson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Mighty  interesting,  and  congratulations 
on  your  rare  hobby.  May  I  suggest  to 
add  to  your  collection  the  following  vol¬ 
ume:  Musica  Teusch  auf  die  Instrument 
die  Grossen  und  Kleinen  Geigen  auch 
Lautten  (Rare  Music  for  the  Large  and 
Small  Violins  and  Flutes).  Published  in 
Nurnberg,  1632 ;  Second  Kdition,  1546,  by 
H.  Gerle.  I  think  you  can  get  a  copy  of 
this  volume  at  the  following  address:  Wil¬ 
liam  Reeves,  Bookseller,  83  Charing  Cross 
Road,  London,  England. 

“I  find  the  exercises  reconunended  in 
various  books  on  the  bow  very  tedious 
practice,  and  consequently  lose  interest. 
I  was  wondering  if  you  would  give  a  list 
of  violin  solos  where  the  bow  plays  an 
important  part  and  thereby  can  enjoy  the 
study  of  the  bow?” — Vera  Uahalsky,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin. 

Of  solos  devoted  to  particular  forms  of 
bowing,  the  most  notable  are :  For  spic- 
cato,  or  jumping  bow,  The  Moto  Per- 
petuo,  by  Ries :  for  tremolo,  use  Le  Trem¬ 
olo,  by  De  Beriot ;  for  slow  sustained 
beautiful  tones,  the  Adagio,  from  Bach’s 
B  major  Concerto ;  for  staccato,  Vieux- 
temp’s  Ist  Concerto. 
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*  Tlie  Vandoren  mouthpiece  is  different  from 
any  you've  ever  used  before..  The  exclusive 
direct  bore,  invented  by  a  world-famous  wood¬ 
wind  authority,  aevelops  the  vibrations  in  the 
mouthpiece  pipe,  adding  new  brilliance  to  your 
tone,  and  enabling  you  to  produce  higher  tones 
with  greater  ease  and  without  sacrifice  of 
volume.  ...  In  fairness  to  yourself,  insist  on 
the  genuine  Vandoren.  Write  for  name  of 
nearest  dealer  on  request.  Please  address 
Dept.  A . 
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Then  Come  the  “Strings"  i  ( 

(CanItMKrii  from  foge  7)  I  | 

Ing  ever  written  for  the  string  bass.  . 
At  first  it  provoked  much  criticism  as  ^ 
being  beyond  the  resources  of  the  in-  | 
strument,  hut  Beethoven  as  usual  had  J 
satisfied  himself  about  what  the  con-  I 
trabass  was  capable  of.  Other  com-  | 
posers  followed  his  lead,  and  before  < 
long  such  scoring  was  taken  for  i 
granted  and  was  played  by  the  musi¬ 
cians  without  protest.  i 

Other  composers  than  Monteverde 
have  contributed  additional  effects  on 
the  violin.  Oluck  in  his  “Armide"  was 
the  first  composer  to  call  for  the  use 
of  the  violin  mute.  Weber  enriched 
the  tapestry  of  violin  playing  by  di¬ 
viding  the  first  violins  so  part  of  them 
played  one  strain  while  the  rest 
played  a  counter  strain.  This  prac¬ 
tice  was  followed  by  composers  after 
Weber,  and  Wagner  takes  the  laurels 
in  dividing  the  strings,  in  the  second 
act  of  “Tristan  and  Isolde,”  where  he 
has  written  fifteen  separate  parts  for 
the  violins.  To  Phllidor  goes  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  first  writing  harmonics  for 
the  violin  when  he  included  this  effect 
in  his  opera  “Tom  Jones,"  written  in 
1765.  .  .  . 

The  violin  family  had  a  little  more 
prominent  part  in  the  birth  of  the  ora¬ 
torio.  In  1600  Emilio  del  Cavaliere 
produced  in  Rome  his  celebrated  first 
oratorio,  bearing  the  prodigious  name 
of  “La  Rappresentaxione  dell’  Anima 
e  Corpo."  The  violin  used  was  called 
upon  by  Cavaliere  to  play  in  unison 
with  the  soprano  voice.  The  viola  da 
gamba,  the  only  other  member  of  the 
violin  family  found  in  this  famous 
cast.  Joined  in  with  a  double-lyre,  a 
harpsichord,  a  bass  lute,  and  a  couple  j 
of  fiutes.  I 

The  term  orchestra  is  used  very 
loosely  when  we  apply  it  to  such  { 
motley  groups  of  instruments  as  the 
foregoing  examples.  In  1608,  however. 
Monteverde,  an  opera  composer  of 
Venice,  wrote  an  orchestra  score  for  his 
opera  “Orfeo,"  which  called  into  serv¬ 
ice  a  rather  presentable  group  of  in¬ 
struments.  Among  them  were  “two 
little  French  violins.”  two  viola  da 
gambas,  ten  tenor  viols,  two  bass 
viols,  besides  two  large  guitars  and 
a  number  of  brass  and  woodwind  in¬ 
struments.  This  group  is  really  the 
first  which  deserves  the  name  of  or¬ 
chestra,  and  to  Monteverde  is  usually 
given  the  honor  of  having  founded 
the  orchestra.  .  .  . 

Following  Monteverde,  composers 
and  conductors  gradually  learned 
more  about  the  use  of  the  violin  fam¬ 
ily.  The  story  of  this  development 
is  an  interesting  one  of  trial  and  er¬ 
ror.  Many  experiments  were  tried 
and  abandoned,  but  others  became 
standard  practice  from  then  until  to- 
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day.  As  was  true  of  all  instruments, 
the  violins  were  looked  upon  in  the 
beginning  as  voices,  to  be  used  simply 
for  singing.  Just  as  human  voices. 
Gradually,*  however,  the  violins,  along 
with  the  other  instruments,  were  re¬ 
garded  as  new  vehicles  of  musical 
thought  and  were  boldly  experimented 
with  in  order  to  exploit  their  full 
possibilities.  They  became  the  fa¬ 
mous  “string  quartet,”  consisting  of 
first  violin,  second  violin,  viola,  and 
contrabass.  With  the  recognition  of 
the  place  of  the  cello  in  this  string 
choir,  the  violin  family  finally  became 
the  famous  “string  quintet”  of  the  or¬ 
chestra,  consisting  of  the  soprano  first 
violin,  the  mezzo-soprano  second  vio¬ 
lin,  the  alto  viola,  the  tenor  cello,  and 
the  bass  contrabass.  .  .  . 

Besides  sheer  agility,  the  violin  has 
a  wealth  of  technique  and  effects 
which  have  made  it  the  valuable  in¬ 
strument  it  is.  In  addition  to  tremolo 
and  pizzicato,  violinists  learned  to 
mute  the  violin  by  putting  a  small  clip 
on  the  bridge,  and  music  was  marked 
“con  sordino.”  Novel  and  useful  ef¬ 
fects  were  developed  by  bowing  the 
strings  with  the  wood  part  of  the 
bow  instead  of  with  the  hair,  and 
music  was  marked  “col  legno.”  Bright, 
crisp  effects  were  discovered  by  play¬ 
ing  close  to  the  bridge,  and  music  was 
marked  “sul  ponticello.”  Two  notes 
can  be  played  together,  and  broken 
chords  of  four  notes  can  be  sounded, 
besides  characteristic  passages  in 
which  the  notes  alternate  between  the 
adjacent  strings.  Some  of  the  most 
beautifnl  effects  in  music  and  color¬ 
ings  which  cannot  be  duplicated  on 
any  other  instrument  are  the  delicate 
harmonics,  produced  by  lightly  touch¬ 
ing  the  bowed  strings  at  certain  spots. 
Notes  can  be  played  “portamento” 
and  “glissando”  or  can  be  separated 
by  "staccato”  or  even  bouncing  bow, 
called  “spiccato.”  Most  of  these  ef¬ 
fects  are  possible  on  the  viola,  but  as 
the  size  of  the  instrument  increases, 
some  of  these  effects  become  too  diffi¬ 
cult  or  entirely  Impossible  on  the 
cello  and  string  bass. 

Since  the  strings  are  such  an  ex¬ 
tremely  versatile  family,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  they  have  become  the  great  nu¬ 
cleus  around  which  the  entire  orches¬ 
tra  has  been  built. 
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Sign  of  ihe  Times 

“A  vast  evolution  In  musical  aware¬ 
ness  has  occurred  in  the  United  States 
in  the  past  few  years.  Audiences  are 
larger,  warmer  in  response  and  more 
sensitive  in  reaction.  The  practice  of 
music  by  amateurs  has  spread  on  a 
broader  front.  New  talent  is  spring¬ 
ing  up  on  all  sides.  In  short,  the 
nation’s  musical  culture  Is  on  the 
march.” — H.  Howard  Taubman. 
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(A)  D«a  Rlw  . Nwo  Spiritual 

(B)  Laria  . Drotak 

'HIMliaaaMMnk  tnm  “Salto  SliarS  Iwulfw*' 

. Ori*t 

Laky  Flatoa— Nwalty  . Qlotau 

(A)  HaSKTy  Air  . Old  blih  Malody 

(B)  Trauator*!  . Sebumaan 

talaart  la  “G" . BMlkoTMi 

MwImI  Min— Namity  . ZoUcr 

‘Frrtadlini  . Jumlrtt 

(A)  tarlBf  Lm.  Soart  Cfcarirt . Negro  Spiritual 

(B)  Svart  aad  Lav . Hamby 

Frit,  >1.00  Eaab 

Air  Da  Ballat— Fraai  “Seian  PIttornaan" . 

. Uiennat 

♦Aaialaa  Fraai  “Batan  Plttorngun'*....MaaaeBet 

Flattw)^“La  Uatajara”  . Chaailaada 

Mtrrti  Mllltaira  Ma.  I . Bdiubert 

*Mank,  fraai  “Saaaaa  Plttoraaqato” . Maaniiat 

Marrlt  Diaaa— Fma  “Haary  VIII” . Oarnaa 

Tarak  Daaia  Fraai  “Haary  Vlll" . Oanatn 

Pria,  tl.M  Enk 

*Dar  Fralaalurtz  Oyartura . r.  Wabar 

Fate  Bakaaia  Fraai  “Saaaaa  Plttortakan“.MaaaeBat 

Marrlas#  rt  Flnra  Ovartara . Moaart 

Obaraa  Ovartara  . Wabar 

SMOPMONE  QUirnS  IliUS  QIAMEn 

With  Plano  Aee.  With  Plano  Aee. 

Arr.  by  O.  F.  Brtegel  Arr.  by  O.  F.  Briegol 
Priao  SSa  Eaak  Prin  SOa  Caak 

BL  Lauto  Blaaa  BL  Laaia  Bhna 

Yaltov  Da,  Bloat  Ytilav  Da,  Blan 

Baal#  SL  Blan  Bnto  SI.  Blan 

HtallaHat  Blan  Hnnatia,  Blan 

ALFRED  MUSIC  CO.,  INC. 

145  WMt  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  MUSICIANS 

PLAN  YOUR  VURTION  NOW 

Ernsst  Williams  MosicCanp 

"IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  CATSKILLS” 
SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 

8  WEEKS 

July  4— August  27 

DAILY  BAND  and  ORCHESTRA  REHEARSALS 
Undsr  ths  Diractian  of 

ERNEST  S.  WILUAMS— PIERRE  HENRDUE 
Gala  Concarts  —  Grand  Opara  Pro¬ 
duction— Oistinguishad  Faculty — Noted 
Guasts  —  All  Racraational  Activitia,. 

REGISTER  NOW 

ENROLLMENT  IS  LIMITED 

For  further  information,  address 

THE  REGISTRAR 

ERNEST  WILUAMS  SCHOOL  i(  MUSIC 

153  Ocaan  Ava.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BASS  VIOL 
Specialists 

For  new  or  used  basses  or  fine 
repairing,  write  tis  first. 

DIETZE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

Lincoln.  Nobrosko 


Send  in  yov  renewal  NOW! 


April,  1938 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine. 
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FREE/ 

LEWIN'S  6REEN  UNE  REEDS 


•  T*  a  Mm  mi  Mtar  ratd.  ••  makt  thl* 

••w.  LMria^i  Brawl  Ua*  IlMa*  tn  kmi  MiM; 
•at  wHk  twa  kwa  MaMaai,  wwalir  iralaaa  aaaa, 
aaB  Ika  ibia  it  wit  vwkaMaakla.  aai  BaM  *IH 
arava  thair  aaaartarlty.  Try  tbaai  mi  ha  iiartaiiB 
a(  thair  aaaaHaaaw 

Thia  a«ar  la  awha  far  a  llwHaB  tlwa  ONLY. 
Wa  aill  aaah,  aa  raaaaat  I  aha  taaaahaaa,  ar  t 
alarlaat  raaki  FRU.  fatlaaa  Iti  la  aala  ar  atawpa 
ta  aavar  haahllai  aah  aMlIlaa  aaata.  Writa  TODAY 
SURE!  Ra  aara  la  aaaaliy  laatraaaaat  a  ' 
haalraO.  UaiH  aaa  arOar  par  aaalaaMr. 


L*mn‘t  Grten  Lin*  Rteis  mr*  told  only  by 
Exclutiv*  dtaUrt. 

GEO.  C.  DIVER  MUSIC  CO. 

321  S.  Wabash  Ava.  Chicago,  III. 


OBOE  PLAYERS 

Ton  moat  Hava  a  partaet  raaO  la  ordar  la 
raacb  parlacuon  :b  yonr  work.  Tha 
'Walaa"  raad  anablaa  you  to  tat  tha  flaaat 
raanlta  from  your  tnatrnmant  arith  tha 
laaat  aflort 

Raad  for  piieaa  and  trial  oRac. 
AUVKD  A.  WAUER  110  liidloM  Ava. 
Piootdeoca.  B.  L 


-ORCHESTRA 


FREE  cafalao 
thotoina  MO 
otktr  dttignt. 

0.  K.  RROUM  DO..  M  Bmaa  Ava..  Narth  AtUihira.  Han. 


Rhythwli  Saappy  MaMlaaa 

OUTSTANDING  PANELLA  MABCHES 


ON  THE  8QUABE 

Awirlraa  Bad  Craaa  Motban  of  DaiMeracr 

TJaivaaaltr  af  Dayton  Tlac  of  rreadoao 

Oat  FtfhtlMr  Man  *THE  FEZ 

*NAnONAL  BAND  CONTEST 
Baad  ar  Orcb.  TSe  ‘Band  (hily 

FHANK  A.  PANELLA.  CBAFTON.  PA. 


New  Solos  for  Flute  or  Piccolo 

with  Piano  Aocompaniment 

-THE  BLUEBIRD’S  CALL" 
THE  FOREST  WARBLER" 

Price  tl.OO  each 

Prof.  Henry  Reatorff,  Flute  Soloist 

ttl  N.  Adams  St.  Peoria,  III. 


FREE  BAND  CAMP 

AUGUST  3-16  inclusive 

Large  faculty,  chaperones  for  glrlt.  All  phatet  of 
band  loftructlons.  Hwlmmlng,  etc.  Apply  by  letter 
for  Infwnatlon.  Ctoly  eipense  board  and  room  S7.50 
weekly. 

Cnpt.  Chaa.  F.  Harriaaii,  1641  Lamar.  Memphit.  Taaa. 
Raeammaadatiaat  naaaaaary. 


“DAYS  OF  JOY 
HAVE  COME  TO  STAY" 

by  Bauloh  Wolfanbarger.  Featured  by  the 
bonda  oi  U.  S.  C.,  Oklahoma  University  and 
Herbert  L.  Clark  oi  Long  Beach. 

Full  band  price  75c 

GUAOACmO-DAVIS  &  CO. 

UU/t  N.  Weetem  Avenue 
Hollywood  CalHomia 


MUSIC  LOVERS!  .  BARGAINS  ii  DISCS! 

World’s  flneot  recorded  nmole.  Natlenally 
known  mnkea.  DiNneetIr  and  Imported.  The 
Nymphonlee.  Chamber  Mualr.  Operna,  8oloe. 
Concert  ftoaws  of  BACH,  WAGNER.  BEETHO¬ 
VEN.  SCHCBERT.  BRAHM8.  rtr.  Mall  ordera 
Riled  to  any  part  of  world.  Cntalog  "S’*  on 
regaeat  lOe  jioatiinld. 

NEW  VONK  SAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

m  Enet  14th  IliiilBa  -  Naw  Veth  City 


Do  You  Wemt  to  Be  Rich? 

(Conltaard  from  peg*  10) 

such  foolishnean !  We  purpoaely  aubmltted 
a  poor  and  impractical  poem  to  determine 
the  worth  of  the  company.  Imagine  our 
disRuat,  when,  a  few  daya  later,  we  re¬ 
ceived  thia  aecond  letter: 

"In  reviewing  the  recent  marketable 
material  on  hand,  I  was  again  atruck  by 
the  exceptional  quality  of  your  lyric,  and 
waa  at  a  loaa  to  underatand  why  1  had 
not  heard  from  you. 

"Believe  me,  you  have  written  an  un- 
uaually  fine  aong-poem,  one  that  reveala 
too  much  promlae  to  leave  in  ita  present 
undeveloped  atate.  I  have  carefully 
weighed  ita  merita  and  am  confident,  with 
the  particular  music  aetting  I  have  in 
mind,  that  your  lyric  should  make  a  won¬ 
derful  song,  with  every  element  that 
makes  a  song  successful.  ...” 

We  determined  to  investigate  this  par¬ 
ticular  tyi>e  of  business  as  thoroughly  aa 
Itossible.  We  secured  additional  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  “American  Society  of  Com- 
liosers,  Authors  and  Publishers,”  the 
"Metrunome'*  magasine,  the  magaxine 
■‘Cue.’’  and  other  reliable  sources. 

We  discovered  that  frequently  these 
song-poem  exploiters  attempted  to  evade 
ail  unfavorable  criticism  by  telling  you  to 
beware  of  tiie  racketeers  In  the  field. 
This,  undoubtedly,  is  excellent  advice,  but 
too  often  given  to  eliminate  suspicion  and 
induce  you  to  feel  favorable  toward  the 
rampany  issuing  the  warning.  Be  skep¬ 
tical  and  cautious! 

“There  is  no  opportunity  to  sell  a  song, 
poem  to  a  legitimate  publisher  until  it  has 
been  set  to  music,”  say  the  song-poem 
companies.  That  is  absolutely  true.  But, 
they  offer  tor  a  supposedly  small  sum, 
to  write  music  for  your  song-poem,  trite, 
banal  music.  These  melodies  are  written 
by  supposedly  famous  men  or  women  on 
the  company's  staff. 

The  United  States  government  cannot 
subjugate  this  evil  because  the  bad  song- 
l>oem  companies  usually  manage  to  stay 
just  within  the  law.  These  racketeers 
mislead  you  through  sugar-coated  insinu¬ 
ations. 

Legitimate  publishers  do  not  have  to 
advertise  for  music  nor  do  legitimate  pub¬ 
lishers  make  a  practice  of  buying  through 
song-poem  agencies.  There  is  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  a  song-poem  to  a  regular 
publisher  tlirough  this  media.  ’These  song- 
poem  companies  have  less  chance  to  sell 
to  the  publisher  than  you  have  yourself. 
Most  publishers  have  their  own  competent 
staff  writers.  Publishers  do  not  solicit 
amateurs.  The  average  professional  writer 
served  a  long  apprenticeship  before  he  be¬ 
came  a  staff  writer.  Hollywood  has  scores 
of  prolific  staff  writers.  Many  times  when 
you  send  your  manuscripts  to  a  good  pub¬ 
lisher  or  to  the  Hollywood  studios,  the 
music  is  returned  to  you  immediately,  un¬ 
opened.  Most  publishers  prefer  not  to 
deal  with  amateur  writers  because  ama¬ 
teurs  too  often  cause  the  publisher  much 
grief,  expense,  and  frequently  legal  trou¬ 
ble.  ’This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  publisher,  in  order  to  protect 
himself,  must  be  cautious  of  inexperienced 
writers. 

Don’t  trust  the  song-poem  companies. 
They  certainly  cannot  insure  the  road  to 
fame  and  fortune  for  you.  ’There  are 
very  few  ways  for  you  to  gain  recognition 
for  your  work.  If  sufficient  interest  is 
shown,  I  will  develop  that  phase  of  the 
problem  in  a  later  issue  of  this  publica¬ 
tion. 


Karlens  "NU 

-WAY”  ProducU  I 

INDIRFCNRABLE  AID*  TO  TNC  MUBICIAN 

FtIMIat  CMb 

■ok  Nook  tkopo 

OloHi  btMi,  illTor. 

Ooouino  Loothor  or  Bojob 

OBd  on  ■otoll.  Looroo 

cord.  Now  ityle— opoa  book. 

m  ntUm  la  "bord  to 

riBO  quality.  PrlM  (block 

■or*  mess,  b  cm. 

or  too  leother) . Me 

f  iiM  ooatolaor. 

With  felt-llBCd  oolltr  bond 

Prteo  . Me 

— block  leother  only.... TSe 

Boro  Ollor  OirtW 

Bvon  eerd  . Me 

For  wood  Initrwonti. 

Karle’c  Olh 

Ntekol.plotod  ■  0 1  0  1 

Ibr  tnaUtoBM  —  Tolreo— 

tub.  eooulni  (oldlng 

keye — end  wood.  All  highly 

•wtb  and  elL  OIU 

boro  without  ntual  tnm- 

tootod.  Prico  (trombooo  or 

bio  OBd  ■oil,  Prteo, 

Tolre  0(1)  . SSe 

coupMo  . 11.56 

Koy  or  wood  oil . SSe 

Ktrir't  "KU-WAT"  ProducU  u.  wld  only  bj  iMd- 

lug  dMlati.  Oe  !•  ymr  <Im1«  Mag,  or  rrrlto  dlrtet 

for  booklot  lUuttrailng  Umoo,  tnd  oUior.  ladU- 

ponublo  tldt  to  tbo  auolcUn. 

SABLE'S  PSODUCTS 

M  N.  Wollo  RL.  Cbtoofo.  llUoolo 

flLGXPnC 

•RG 

EDS 

give  gg  violin  ttringg.  Each 
rood  onclogcd  in  a  glggaink 
wrapper.  Compltto  dcacrip- 
tioa  and  pricM  in  40  page 
Kaadplayar’t  Handbook. 
Card  or  lettar  brings  it  frea. 

I  A  "  - 

Q  >>  per 

0  Doten 

d\ns  for  your  club 


BACK 

ISSUES 


Pieass  note  the  following 
prices  for  back  issues  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  If  or¬ 
dered  by  mail,  3c  additional 
for  postage  must  be  added  to 
the  price  of  each  magazine.  If 
back  copies  ordered  are  no 
longer  available,  your  money 
will  be  promptly  refunded. 

Current  and  two  immediately 

preceding  issues . 

. 15c  per  copy 

Issues  more  than  three  months 
old,  and  not  more  than  9 

iuues  in  arrears . 

. 25c  per  copy 

All  issues  ten  or  more  in 
arrears . 50c  per  copy 

Cash  must  accompany 
order.  Include  postage. 
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YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 

COAST  TO  COAST  COVERAGE— HUDSON  BAY  TO  THE  GULF 


WANTED 


RECOGNIZED  TEACHERS  —  Woodwind  or 
brase,  to  handle  the  only  breath  control  and 
proper  breathing  method  in  U.  S.  Recommended 
by  Herbert  Clarke  and  other  great  mailers.  Ex¬ 
cellent  commission.  Barto  Breath  Control  Clinic, 
gl5  S.  l.Uh  Street.  Allentown.  Pa. _ 

WELL-KNOWN  LEADER  wants  summer  loca¬ 
tion  with  municipal,  fraternal,  or  other  bands. 
Nothing  too  large  or  too  small  for  consideration. 
Address :  Bandmaster,  care  of  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian.  230  N.  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  Ill. 

DIRECTORS  AND  STUDENTS  wanted  as 
agents  lor  new  instrument  pins  in  gold,  silver  or 
enamel  finish,  selling  at  3Sc.  Send  for  samples 
on  approval.  Maier  Musical  Instrument  Co., 
516  Fifth  .\ve..  New  York.  New  York. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND 


LOOK  FOR  DE  VOE’S  Music  Center  ads 
below.  All  instruments  guaranteed  completely 
rebuilt  and  shipped  with  trial  privilege.  Special 
folder  upon  request.  5238  Oakland  St..  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa. 

LOUIS  LOTT  SILVER  FLUTE,  $105;  Olds 
gold-lacquered  trombone,  $45 ;  Buescher  baritone 
saxophone,  completely  overhauled,  $40 ;  Boehm 
nickel-plated  clarinet  complete  in  plush-lined 
case,  $21.  One  year  guarantee.  Silver  &  Hor- 
Und,  110  Park  Row.  New  York  City. 

INSTRUMENTS  FACTORY  REBUILT. 
1,000  to  choose  Irom,  fully  guaranteed,  standard 
makes.  Conn  BB|>  sousaphone,  silver,  24”  gold- 
lacquered  bell,  $128;  also,  Buescher,  same  price. 
King,  Conn,  Holton  comets  and  trombones,  sil¬ 
ver,  cases,  $23.  Saxophones,  clarinets,  French 
horns,  etc.,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Will  send  any¬ 
thing  on  three  days’  trial.  Accessories  at  like¬ 
wise  savings.  What  do  you  need?  Henry  E. 
Class  Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Established  1919. 

BARGAIN  INSTRUMENTS:  Oboes,  bassoons, 
clarinets,  flutes.  Shrewd  buyers,  take  advantage. 
Salesmen’s  samples,  liberal  savings.  Agents  wanted 
in  your  locality.  Write  for  catalog  ana  proposition. 
Get  our  prices  on  repair  work.  Renier  Music 
Company.  531  Main  Street.  Dubuque,  Iowa. _ 

BASSOONS — Cabart  and  Bettoney,  French  Con¬ 
servatory  systems,  beautiful  instruments,  over¬ 
hauled.  Special  price  for  quick  sale.  $55  each, 
with  case.  Will  send  on  trial.  De  Vo^s  Music 
Center,  5238  Oakland  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FRENCH  SELMER  BASS  clarinet,  compile 
in  use,  condition  is  like  new.  $95 ;  Dupre  bass 
clarinet,  complete  in  case  in  A-1  condition.  $70; 
24  key,  Heckel  system  bassoon,  brand  new,  com¬ 
plete  in  plush  case,  $95;  French  Selmer  tenor 
saxophone,  late  model,  gold-laoquered,  condition 
tike  new,  $90.  Above  instruments  sold  with  one- 
year  factory  guarantee.  Sagman  &  Dronge,  137 

Park  Row,  New  York  City. _ 

FOR  SALE:  1  set  of  temple  blocks  (5)  includ¬ 
ing  rack ;  trap  table,  2  cymbal  holders,  used 
little.  Sacrifice.  All  for  $13.  Not  a  scratch 
on  them.  Hurry !  Three  days’  trial.  S.  Hirsch, 
5939  Latona  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RECONDITIONED:  Military  oboe.  $30;  mel- 
lophone,  $30;  French  horn.  $37.50;  Conn  gold- 
plated  trombone,  $50 ;  Martin  late  model  cornet. 
$50;  Conn  gold-plated  bass  trombone,  $75;  BB 
gold-lacnuer^  sousaphone,  $90 ;  Martin  silver- 
plated  flugel  horn,  $45 ;  baritone  horn.  $30 ; 
Conservatory  system  oboe.  $110;  Boehm  system 
C  flute,  $30 ;  Leedy  pedal-tuned  tympani  with 
indestructible  cases,  $1/5;  Buffet  AlbCTt  system 
bass  clarinet.  $95 ;  El(  Conn  Boehm  clarinet. 
$35 ;  Conn  gold-plated  Eb  sousaphone  with  trunk, 
$175;  Conn  BB  gold-plated  sousaphone  with 
trunk.  $200;  King  silver-plated  BB  sousaphone 
with  case.  $165:  Bettoney  alto  clarinet  Boehm 
system.  $90 ;  Selmer  A  Boehm  system  clarinet, 
$30;  Conn,  Buescher,  Martin,  Holton,  King. 
Pan-American  comets,  trumpets,  trombones.  $20 
up;  C  melody  and  soprano  saxoph^es.  $15  no: 
alto  saxophones,  $30  up;  tenor  saxophones.  $35 
up ;  new  noncrackable,  K  size  string  bass, 
swelled  back.  $75;  Selmer  gold-lacquered  ten-'r 
saxonhone,  $65:  upright  alto  horn.  $18;  Bb 
Boehm  system  clarinets.  $17.50  un ;  Vanotti  sil¬ 
ver-plated  C  piccolo.  $35 :  Conn  Db  silver-plated 
piccolo,  $35 :  Meyer  system  C  flutes.  $10 ;  and 
tnany  other  bargains  on  three  days’  approval. 
M  rite  for  bargain  list.  Adelson’s  Musical  In¬ 
strument  Exchange,  2625  Woodward  Ave..  De¬ 
troit.  Michigan. 


S«nd  your  want  ad,  now,  for 
tha  naif  iuua  of  this  graat 
Bargain  Countar  and  watch 
your  rasults.  35  words  for 
only  $1 — 5c  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  word.  No  ads  accaptad, 
unlass  cash  accompanias  ordar. 


SOUSAPHONE:  BBb  King  make,  silver  with 
24"  bell.  Excellent  condition.  A  real  buy  at 
$135.  Also  Ee  Holton  sousaphone,  silver-plated, 
24"  bell,  extra  low  register  valve,  $120.  Will 
give  trial.  De  Voe’s  Music  Center,  5238  Oak¬ 
land  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RELAX  and  RELY  on  RELIN.  Complete  line 
of  school  band  and  orchestra  instruments;  music, 
uniforms,  and  repair  department.  Let  us  help 
you.  Write  for  our  literature.  Relin  Music 
Company,  37  South  Avenue,  Rochester,  New 
York. _ _ 

LOOK!  ACCORDION — make,  Lyon  &  Healy 
Marvaliga,  120  bass.  Excellent  condition,  good 
tone.  In  fiber  case.  Bargain,  $75,  cost  $350. 
Band  coats,  55  white,  $75.  Mess  jackets,  all  colors, 
$2.  Free  lists.  Wallace,  2416  North  Halsted, 
Chicago. _ _ _ 

BANJO — Vcfca  Tubaphone  De  Luxe  tenor,  like 
new.  Case  is  perfect.  Fine  resonator.  A  re¬ 
sponsive,  professional  banjo  that  cost  well  over 
$200.  The  year’s  biggest  buying  opportunity. 

R.  H.  Helfrick,  Elkhart  Band  Instrument  Com¬ 
pany,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

USED  BAND  INSTRUMENTS— bargains— 
saxophones,  clarinets,  cornets,  etc.  All  standard 
makes — York,  Conn,  Selmer,  King,  Olds, 
Buescher.  Write  for  price  list.  Expert  repair¬ 
ing — lowest  prices.  Wenzlaff  Music  Shop,  105 

S.  Main  St.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE — Six  Boehm  system,  brand  new 
clarinets,  while  they  last,  $37.50.  Ludwig  used 
metal  shell  drum,  5x14,  $9.  Buescher  brass,  gold- 
lacquered  alto  sax, — like  new,  $55.  Peyer  Muse 
Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

ONE  CIRCULAR  Eb  bass,  $20;  single-action 
narp,  $i5;  tuxeao,  $iU;  large  library  of  cornet 
solos,  modem  jazz  books,  very  reasonable ;  5 
mutes,  $7 ;  Bach  cornet,  like  new,  real  bargain. 
Ralph  Provencal,  Rutland,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Collection  of  rare  old  Italian  vio¬ 
lins  and  bows,  with  certificates ;  prices  reason¬ 
able.  R.  Menzies,  389  Queen  St.,  So.,  Kitch¬ 
ener.  Ont..  Canada. 

FOR  SALE;  Oboe,  Conservatory  system,  Pedler, 
— condition  positively  like  new.  No  cracks.  New 
case.  10  days’  trial.  Louis  Plautz,  624  N.  Wis. 
St.,  Elkhom,  Wisconsin. 

CONSERVATORY  OBOE  —  Bettoney.  55m 
usually  fine  condition,  no  cracks.  Sacrificed  for 
$85,  including  case.  Will  bear  critical  examina¬ 
tion  and  will  send  on  approval.  De  Voe’s  Music 
Center.  5338  Oakland  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OLDS  GOLD-LACQUERED  trombone.  $50; 
Wm.  S.  Haynes  silver  flute,  $110;  Martin  Im¬ 
perial  tenor  saxophone,  latest  model,  $70;  tenor 
and  baritone  saxophones,  $35  up ;  alto  saxo¬ 
phones,  $22.50  up;  Boehm  system  Bb  clarinets, 
$15  up.  All  these  instruments  sold  with  a  one- 
year  guarantee.  Sagman  and  Dronge,  137  Park 
Row.  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Leedy  28x22  theater  bass  drum 
with  fiber  case ;  some  Turkish  and  Chinese  cym¬ 
bals  cheap.  H.  A.  Fogei,  P.  O.  Box  445,  Canton, 
Ohio. 

BASS  i  ALTO  CLARINETS.  Bettoney 
Boehm  systems,  overhauled  and  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  $90  for  bass  clarinet  and  $65  for  alto 
clarinet,  with  cases.  Trial  allowed.  De  Voe’s 
Music  Center,  5238  Oakland  St..  Philadelphia. 
Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE;  Heckel  system  bassoon,  like  new. 
$115;  Bettoney  flute,  $45;  King  master  model 
comet,  like  new,  $45 :  Pedler  Boehm  clarinet, 
$22;  Conn  baritone,  $40;  double  French  horn, 
$55.  Crestline  Music  Shop.  Crestline,  Ohio. 

FRENCH  HORN— York.  Eb  and  F,  silver, 
condition  like  new,  $42.50  with  case;  Boston 
French  horn,  same  as  above.  $38.50 ;  Conn 
mellophone,  Eb.  silver,  perfect,  with  caw,  $37.50. 
Trial  period  allowed.  De  Voe’s  Music  Center, 
5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BARGAIN  INSTRUMENTS— Rebuilt  in  large 
Elkhart  factory.  Comets — trumpets — saxophones 
— clarinets — sousaphones — like  new,  at  astonish¬ 
ingly  low  prices.  All  makes.  All  kinds.  Men¬ 
tion  instmment  and  price  you  expect  to  pay. 
Box  297.  Elkhart.  Indiana. 

ALTO  SAXOPHONES:  Buescher,  Conn  and 
Martins,  $37.50.  Reconditioned  like  new  and 
sold  with  our  factory  one-year  guarantee  and 
three-day  free  trial.  Many  other  exceptional  bar¬ 
gains.  Sagman  and  Dronge,  137  Park  Row,  New 
York  City. _ 

FLUTISTS:  FLUTES  and  FLUTES.  Another 
modest  number  of  fine  flutes  for  April.  Brilliant 
tune,  perfect  scale.  Complete  with  accessories, 
in  a  strong  case.  $29.50  each.  Monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  Write :  Haynes-Schwelm  Company,  4196 
Washington,  Boston,  Mass. 

F  A  Eb  MELLOPHONE  for  band  or  orches- 
tra,  York  make,  silver,  condition  like  new,  in¬ 
cluding  case,  $40;  King  Eb  mellt^hone,  fine  sil¬ 
ver-plating.  $35  with  case.  Shipped  on  trial. 
De  Voe’s  Music  Center,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa. 

BOSTON  FRENCH  HORN,  silver  and  case, 
F  and  excellent  instmment, — no  dents,  $45. 
Snap.  Three  days’  trial.  You  save  money  at 
Henry  E.  Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  What  do  you  need?  Established  1919. 

EXPERT  REPAIRING  on  saxophones,  tmm- 
pets,  clarinets,  repaired  by  skilled  mechanics.  All 
repairs  giiarante<^  for  one  year.  Special  prices 
to  schools  and  organizations.  Catalog  and  prices 
furnished  on  request.  Silver  &  Horland,  110 
Park  Row,  New  York  City. _ 

REPAIRING,  reed  and  brass  instmments. 
School  work  a  specialty.  John  A.  Bolander,  Jr., 
180  South  Third  St.,  San  Jose,  California.  At 
Lanini’s  Violin  Shop. _ 

FOR  SALE — J.  Schmidt  French  horn,  F  and 
Eb  slide,  cost  $195,  used  three  months,  sell 
for  $95.  Perfect  condition.  L.  F.  Gaetz,  53  W. 
Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

REAL  BARGAINS  in  used  instmments; 
Boehm  flute,  $25;  conservatory  oboe,  $110; 
English  Besson  comet,  $25.  New :  clarinet  reeds, 
$4.50  Mr  hundred;  batons,  $1.50  pw  dozen. 
Maier  Musical  Instmment  Co.,  516  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue.  New  York.  New  York. 

FACTORY  REBUILT  INSTRUMENTS  — 
Conn,  Martin,  Selmer,  Buffet,  Lore^  Cabart, 
Sansone,  Kruspe,  Schmidt,  Bettoney,  King,  etc., 
over  300  standard  makes  to  choose  from;  cata¬ 
logs  of  used  instruments  sent  upon  ret^UMt. 
Three  days’  trial;  guaranteed  A1  condition. 
Flutes,  $31;  oboes,  $42 ;  clarinets,  $24 ;  bassoons, 
$100;  saxophones,  $32;  trumpets,  $15;  trom¬ 
bones,  $19;  baritones,  $49;  basses,  $46;  horns, 
$52.  New  outfits;  violin  three  plywood,  $20; 
cellos.  $44 ;  double  bass.  $79.  Sansone,  1658 
Broadway.  New  York  City,  World’s  Largest 
French  Horn  House. 

HAYNES  FLUTE,  wood,  perfect,  $35 ; 
Buescher  trombone,  gold  lacquer,  $40;  Conn  alto 
sax,  gold,  overhauled,  $65.  C.  o.  o.  S-day  ap¬ 
proval.  Musicians  Service.  534  W.  State 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — My  Holton  Revelation  tmmpet 
and  trombone,  silver-plat^  gold  bell,  in  case, 
new,  never  unpacked. — list  price,  $110  each. 
Will  take  $60  each.  Will  ship  c.  o.  d.  on  approval. 
Send  reference  or  $2.00  deposit.  Marjorie  Corre- 
von,  1816  Albans  Road,  Houston,  Texas, 

BUESCHER,  CONN  alto  saxophones,  $34.50. 
Reconditioned,  like  new.  Sold  on  five  day  trial 
with  our  one  year  factory  guarantee.  Boehm 
system  Bb  clarinet,  brand  new  with  case,  $22.50. 
Brand  new  5x14  nickel,  all  metal,  drum, — calf¬ 
skin  heads,  $8.50.  Silver  &  Horland,  110  Park 
Row,  New  York  City. 

MELLOPHONE,  Conn  Eb  silver,  and  case, 
$33.  Conn  and  Buescher  baritone  saxophones, 
silver  and  cases,  overhauled,  $58.  Over  1,000 
instruments  to  choose  from.  What  do  you  need? 
Henry  E.  Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Established  1919. 

DRUM  CORPS— A’TTENTION-Special  ^ 
bugles,  piston  bugles,  dmms,  fifes, — drum  sticks, 
ISc  pair, — Cocabola  fifes  $1.10, — street  sling, 
40c, — claw  hoop  dmm,  10x14,  mahogany  shell, 
center  support,  calfskin  heads,  $9.50.  Write  for 
special  prices;  Wm.  F.  Ludwig  Dmm  Distribu¬ 
tors.  Silver  &  Horland,  110  Park  Row,  New 
Vork  City. 

PLAY  AN  ELECTRIC  ORGAN  in  your  school 
orchestra  or  home;  $147.50;  five  octaves;  one 
keyboard ;  piano  touch ;  any  pianist  can  play  it ; 
portable ;  details  free.  John  Delbridge,  Organ 
Builder,  Danville,  Illinois. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 
_ (Continued) 

FOR  SALE — King  Bb  cornet,  artist  special  fin- 
iab,  made  for  one  o(  the  world's  finest  artists, 
gocxl  condition,  with  case,  $60  cash.  Emil  Nord- 
gren,  Axtell,  Nebraska. 


TROMBONES:  Buescher,  silver,  and  case,  $JJ  ; 
Conn,  $26.50;  Holton,  $28;  King,  $27.  All  fac¬ 
tory  rebuilt  and  guaranteed.  Also  accessories  at 
likew'se  saving.  What  do  you  need?  Henry  E. 
Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Established  1919. 


CONN  BARITONE  SAX,  $75;  Com  trumpet, 
$35  ;  Conn  late  model  alto  tax,  $47.50.  Instruments 
cannot  be  told  from  new.  Repairing  at  most 
reasonable  prices.  Free^  estimates  on  request. 
Musicians  Supply  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


BARGAINS  IN  NEW  AND  recondittoned  musi¬ 
cal  instruments, — brass,  woodwind  or  string; 
also  supplies  and  accessories.  Write  for  pri^ 
an  what  you  need.  Arthur  B.  Cook,  Box  No. 
731,  Beckley.  West  Virginia. 


BARITONE  SAXOPHONE,  >  Buescher,  sHver- 
plated,  with  case,  complete,  with  stand.  First 
$60  takes  it.  Just  overhauled  -good  as  new. 
Trial.  X.  Balk,  5706  Delaney  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


KRUSPE  SINGLE  FRENCH  horn  and  case, 
new  condition,  in  F  with  Ej  slide.  A  fine  in¬ 
strument- at -half  price,- $95.  C.-E.  Kisler,  312 

Felix. St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


bach  8'  symphony  trombone,  including  mouth¬ 
piece  and  oase,- like  new,  $60  (list  price,  $120). 
A  marvelous .  instrument,  same  model  as  used  by 
the  1st  trom^nist  Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 
Walter_^  Schmidt,  1704  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


REEDS,  MADE  IN  UNITED  STATES,  that 
compare  favorably  with  the  highest  priced  im¬ 
port^ — waterproofed  for  extra  service — special 
prices — clarinet,  84c  dozen — alto  sax,  $1.20^dozen 
— tenor  or  C  melody.  $1.80  dozen.  Gurley - 
Clasgens  Music  Co.,  Utica,  New  York. 


DE-LONG  OBOE,  ENGLISH  HORN  reeds. 
Handmade.  Used  by  professionals  of  X.  B.  C. 
Symphony,  theater  bmas.  One  dollar  each — 85c 
on  your  tube.  Half  dozen,  10^  _  discount.  De- 
Long  Reeds,  16156  Ward,  Detroit. 


OBOE  AND  BASSOON  reeds.  No  play— no 
pay.  Made  in  strengths  to  suit  you.  80c  sin¬ 
gle;  two.  75c  each;  six  or  more.  61c  each.  15c 
allowed  for  old  obM  tube.  Cosroey,  Box  773, 
Monterey,  California. 


OBOE  REEDS,  handmade  of  finest  selected 
cane.  Mounted  on  new  tubes.  Easy  playing. 
Fine  tone.  Price,  75c  each.  Special  price  to 
dealers.  For  particulars,  write :  Claude  W .  Klein, 
2769  N.  13th  St.,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin. 


OBOE  REEDS  rea^  to  play,  easy  blowing, 
full,  resonant  tone.  Finest  workmanship.  Will 
please  the  most  exacting  player.  Try  them. 
With  your  old  tubes.  70c  each;  six  for  .$3.85. 
Russell  Saunders,  Box  157,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


TOUCHING  UP  THE  OBOE  REED.  Full 
instructions  how  to  alter  your  reed  to  suit  >*our- 
self.  Every  oboe  player  should  know  how  to 
do  it.  Free,  send  three-cent  stamp.  L.  Cosmey, 
Box  773,  Monterey,  California. 


UNIFORMS 


THE  LITRE  BASSOON  REEDS.  Known  for 
their  wonderful  tone.  Price.  $1  each — three  for 
M.SO.  Special  offer :  Vi  dozen  for  $4.  P.  Litke, 
Agent  for  Bassoons.  Address :  3078  Hull  Ave.. 
Bronx,  New  York  City. 


ATTENTION  DIRECTORS:  A  tuning  oboe 
need.  Some  oboes  sre  sharp,  many  are  flat.  This 
need  will  bring  your  oboe  to  proper  pitch.  Price 
$1.50.-  New  reeds  remounted  on  same  tubes. 
65c.  Sent  on  approval  to  any  director.  Cosmey, 
Box  773,-  Monterey,  California. 


Bassoon  reeds :  The  Fen-ell  bassoon  reeds 
are  nationally  known  among  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ists  for  their  satisfacton^  service.  Four  (4)  reeds. 
$3;  $8  per  doz.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3535-A  Juniata 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Bassoonist  with  St. 
Louis  Symphony  (Orchestra.  12th  season). 


OBOE  REEDS:  Good  reeds  make  oboe  playing 
easier.  Use  the  M.W.W.  oboe  reed.  Same  as 
used  by  me  in  the  Philadelphia  symphony.  These 
are  guaranteed  finest  quality.  Handmade  from 
selected  cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone, 
accurate  pitch.  Max  Weinstein,  1475  Grand 
Concourse,  .Bronx,  New  York. 


46.800  SANSONE  REEDS  SOLD  this  year. 
The  finest  quali^  money  can  buy  at .  the  lowest 
cost  to  you.  Every  reed  guaranteed  playable. 
Clarinet,  $1  dozen;  saxophone  per  six,  alto  $1, 
tenor  $1.25,  baritone  $1.50;  oboe,  each  75c;  bas¬ 
soon,  $1.  Sansone,  1685  Broadw-ay,  New  York. 


OBOE  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  reeds  like 
my  own  1  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony  orc^s- 
tra.  Every  reed  guaranteed  perfect  at  to  pitch, 
easy  beautiful  tone.  Mount^  on  Loree  tubes, 
$1  each — six  for  $5.50.  Also  bargains,  Loree 
oboes.  Andre  Andraud,  3439  Clubcrest,  Cincin¬ 
nati. 
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BARGAINS— BAND  COATS:  40  double- 
breasted,  green.  $75;  30  blue,  $60;  16  maroon 
regulation  coats.  $48 ;  regulation  coats,  blue- 
black,  $2.50;  new  caps,  $1.50;  52  white  laoel 
coats,  $75 ;  100  purple  band  suits,  $200.  100  blue 
caps,  $75.  Free  lists.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Hal- 
st^,  Chicago. 


UNIFORMS:  Uniforms  for  junior  bands,  capes 
$2,  shakos  $3,  ^ray  band  coats  and  pants,  new 
caps  $1,  blue  military  coats  $4.  Many  other  uni¬ 
forms, — new  and  us^.  Jandorf,  172  West  81st 
Street,  New  York  City. 


25  DARK  BLUE  UNIFORMS,— never  worn. 
Material,  tailoring  same  as  army  full  dress. 
Satinlined  cape  and  coat;  gold  braid  trimming  on 
cape.  Pershing  cap,  red  shoulder  cord.  Cost.  $40 
apiece.  Sacrifice  for  $15.  Stephen  Lukazewski, 
952  N.  Noble  St..  (Chicago.  III. 


GLEE  CLUB  and  choir  gowns  nude  to  order. 
Any  quantity  or  color,  for  $3.75  each,  and  up. 
Louis  J.  Lindner,  425-S  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  I»ngacre  5-7712. 


REEDOIL — new  discovery  which  saves  you 
time  and  money.  Specially  prepared  to  improve 
the  playing  quality  of  saxophone  and  clarinet 
reeds.  A  trial  bottle  will  convince  you.  25c  at 
all  dealers.  Or  write  Clyde  Oil  Products,  Dept. 
S.,  32  Union  Square.  New  York. 


REVELATION  OILS,  the  wonder  lubricant 
for  trumpets  and  slide  trombones.  Super-fast 
and  super-smooth.  America’s  greatest  artists 
recommend  it.  At  your  dealer’s  for  only  25c. 
Mail.  35c.  Sample  Free.  Revelation  Co., 
1823M  Washington  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


GLYDE-OIL  for  valves  and  slides.  Over  300,- 
000  bottles  sold  in  the  past  season.  Equipped 
with  handy  dropper,  just  a  few  drops  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  lubricate  your  instruments.  25c  at  all 
dealers.  Clyde  Oil  Products,  32  Union  Square, 
New  York. 


NU  -  ACTION  .  OIL,  especially  adapted  for 
chromium  slides  and  valves.  Nu-action  gives 
headline  artists  satisfaction.  Large  bottle  equal 
in  volume  to  six  regular  bottles.  Postpaid.  $1 
by  mail.  Andy  Sindlar,  3160  2nd  Blvd.,  Detroit. 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 


WOODWIND  AND  BRASS  ENSEMBLES; 
Outstanding  works  of  the  masters ;  Beethoven. 
Mozart,  Tschaikowsky,  Schubert,  Corelli.  Tartini, 
Dvorak,  and  others.  Complete  catalog  of  ensem¬ 
bles  sent  i^n  request.  Kay  and  K'*’  Music 
Publishing  Corp.,  1658  Broadway,  New  York. 


SAVE  OVER  25%  on  orchestrations,  sheet 
music,  methods,  folios  and  musical  accessories. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogs  immediately!  (A 
free  orchestra  folder  given  with  every  order.) 
Maestro  Music  Supply  Co..  1695  Broadway,  New- 
York,  New  York. 


SPECIAL  DANCE  arrangements  at  stock 
prices,  75c  each  or  20  for  $10.  Modem  arrange¬ 
ments.  Write  for  list.  R.  D.  Perry,  Teachers 
College,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 

ATTENTION  B.  i  o!  CONDUCTORS: 
Band  and  orchestra  arrangements  now  ready  for 
“The  Tatler"  march  by  Jim  Mack.  Full  band 
or  orchestra,  50c;  piano  solo,  25c.  Jim  Mack, 
No.  3  Walnut  Court.  Alton,  Illinois. 


THE  DOUBLE  NUMBER.  “The  Dutch  Com¬ 
pany”  and  “MeSorley’s  Twins.”  of  interest  to 
drum  and  bugle  corps  using  valve  bugles.  Di¬ 
rector's  score,  single  copy  15c;  two  for  25c. 
J.  H.  Johnston,  Roundup,  Montana.  -  - 


SCHOOLS 


DELAWARE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  autho¬ 
rized  by  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Piano,  voice,  violin,  cello,  harp,  flute, 
nbcw,  clarinet,  trumpet,  bassoon.  Teacher  in  each 
instrument  from  “Curtis.”  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion  :  803  N.  Broome  St.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW  TWIRLING  BATON.  Special  offer  to 
introduce  the  new,  ideal,  streamline,  twirling 
baton.  4^  inch  chrome  alloy,  airplane-steel  shaft, 
center  spiral,  rounded  tip,  chrome-plated.  C**t 
aluminum  alloy  ball,  pear  shaped,  highly  pol¬ 
ished.  Length  28,  30,  or  32  inches  (specify 
length).  Weight  approximately  18  ounces.  Bal¬ 
ance  near  center.  Special  offer.  $7.50.  Send  $1 
with  order  and  pay  postman  balance  of  $6.50, 
plus  small  c.  o.  d.  fee.  Ideal  Baton.  2831  S. 
Karlov  Avenue,  Chicago. 


ORCHESTRATIONS — band  music — repairs — 
amplifiers  —  uniforms  —  banners  —  records  — 
methods  —  writers’  supplies  —  atran^ng  — 
printing.  Harmony  Guide.  50c:  Lightning  Ar¬ 
ranger,  $1 ;  Rhyming  Dictionary,  $1 ;  Chord 
Construction,  $1.50;  music  writing  fountain  pen, 
$3.50.  Davis  Music  Service.  1587  Broadway. 
New  York  City. 


PHOTO  POSTCARDS  of  your  band,  orchestra, 
or  any  photo  copied  from  original  for  $3  per  100. 
Sample  free.  Application  photos.  25  fn-  $1. 
Enlargements,  statues,  cuts  and  mats.  William 
Filline.  3027  N.  Kostner  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 


MOUTHPIECES  BUILT  to  suit  individual 
requirements.  Choice  of  transparent  material 
or  the  regulation  plated  type.  Prices  right. 
Work  guaranteed.  T.  M.  Koeder,  Naperville. 
Illinois. 


ATTENTION  SUPERVISORS:  Volume  II 
of  “Musical  Mathematics”  is  just  off  the  press. 
200  workbook  problems  that  teach  note  reading 
and  how  to  count  time.  Trial  copy,  50c  post¬ 
paid.  Creative  Educational  Society,  Mankato, 
M  inn. 


THEY  WHO  USE  D’ANDREA  products  ate 
always  with  a  smile.  Why?  Because  D’ Andrea 
sells  just  what  you  need  in  cases,  picks,  case 
covers  and  bags,  and  they  always  satisfy.  Try 
them  and  see !  Ask  your  jobber.  If  he  does 
not  carry  them^— ask  us.  D’Andrea  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  204-8  East  27th  Street,  New  York,  New 
York. 


BRASS  AND  REED  PLAYERSI  You  can 
have  strong  lips,  ^et  high  tones,  read  anything, 
triple  tongue.  Write  for  “Free  Pointers.”  Name 
instrument.  Virtuoso  Music  School,  Dept.  94. 
400  Linwood  Ave..  Buffalo.  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW  to  the  Southern  Musician, 
a  lutional  nu^azine  serving  the  interests  of 
music  and  musicians.  50  cents,  ten  issues.  C.  E. 
Norman,  Desk  D4,  Anchorage,  Ky. 


CUTS  $1.00 

Ab7  cut  appearing  in  the  reading  eolnmna 
af  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  may  be  pnr- 
ehaaad  for  $1,  pins  10  cents  in  stsmps  to 
cover  postage.  This  applies  to  aU  cats  pnb- 
Uahed  in  this  or  any  issue,  as  far  back  as 
Sept.,  19S6,  that  it  it  our  privilege  to  release. 

The  School  Musician 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 


so 


Please  mrttft'on  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  adzertisements  in  this  magaxin*. 


April,  1931 


Nearly  every  Band  has  one  or  more  instru¬ 
ments  that  are  not  up  to  standard,  and  the  Band 
is  handicapped  and  suffering  for  the  need  of 
a  good  new  instrument. 

Trade  in  the  old  one  on  a  new  KING.  Every 
KING  you  add  to  your  band  will  make  it  sound 
better.  A  KING  will  help  improve  the  playing 
of  any  player,  Professional  or  Amateur.  Prove 
this  to  your  own  satisfaction  by  trial  and 
comparison.  SEE  WHAT  A  KING  WILL  DO 
FOR  YOU. 


TRY  A  KING  —  AT  YOUR 
LOCAL  DEALER’S  OR  WRITE 
THE  FACTORY  FOR  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER 


SCRAP^THE  WHEEZERS 

TMDf  THEM  IN  ON  Qleu>- 


7/L  M.mmifo. 


PUASE  SEND  FREK  COFV  Of  LATEST  CATALOG 

INSTRUMENT  INTERESTED  IN _ 

NAME _ 


$ 


THE 


26  M 

$150°*^  and  up 

**  Brass  lacquered 


FOR  THE  MODERN  PLAYER 


THE 


$1 1 O*  and  up 

'^Brasf  lacquered 


Conn  offers  two  great  new  altos  which  combine 
all  the  Conn  advantages  of  the  past  with  new  improve¬ 
ments  which  make  them,  without  question,  the  finest 
that  Conn  has  ever  produced. 

REMARKABLE  UPPER  REGISHR 

You’ll  get  a  thrill  when  you  blow  the  upper  register  on 
these  new  altos— clear,  free-blowing,  of  nig,  bright  qual¬ 
ity.  Note  particularly  the  high  D.  "file  altos  wim  "sock” 
— ^with  "guts!” 

Easier  to  Play —  Exclusive  Features 

A  new,  wide-range  tuning  device  which  permits  tuning 
from  A-437  to  A-445  (U.S.  Patent) . . .  New,  more  com¬ 
fortable  lay  of  palm  keys . . .  New  plate  keys  for  G#,  C#, 
Btq,  Bb,  with  extra  roller  from  Bt|  to  Bb...  Adjustable  Piv¬ 
ot  Screws  (U.S.  Patent)...  Hydraulic  Expansion  of  Mouth- 
pipe  (U.S.  Patent) ...  New  Res-O-Pads  for  resonance 
and  fiist  action . . .  Bottom  Octave  Key,  providing  short¬ 
est  leverage,  fiistest  action  and  proteaed  position.  Won’t 
bounce,  buzz,  or  blow  open.  (U.S.  Patent.)  a 

In  addition,  the  Connquerot  model — 26M — fea- 
tures  the  following:  12  Permadjust  keys,  giving^-  /s 
manent  miaometer  adjustment  of  keys  through  eum-  M 
ination  of  cork ...  14  keys  plus  thumb  hook  are  silver 
inlaid...  G#,C^,B!;,Bb  articulated  keys  all  on  cross  ^ 
hinges,  and  laid  flatter  like  corresponding  keys  of  ^ 
Boehm  Clarinet . . .  New  design  octave  mechanism. 

No  other  Alto  Saxophones  ever  built  can  even  ap¬ 
proach  the  wealth  of  desirable  features  these  Altos  offer.' 
Ask  your  dealer  to  let  you  try  them  and  we  believe  you’ll 
agree  with  the  hundreds  of  great  artists  who  say  they 
are  absolute  "tops.”  Or  write  us  for  New  Free  Book. 

C  G.  CONN,  JCuL,  442  CONN  BLDG.,  ELKHART,  IND. 


WPIOVEO  TVNM  DCVKC  (C.  B.  Patent ).  MMSTAIU  PIVOT SCHENS  (U.  8.  Pat- 
Otoa  lectloB  ahowa  comet  paattkoa  of  cot)  —  Ezrloaive  Conn  feature.  Note 
■aothplpe  in  mouthpiece  olumaber  tor  beat  lon«  bearinc  autf ace.  Screw  can  be 
reauiu.  When  too  change  thia  j^tioa  to  run  in  to  take  up  hinge  wear  and  then 
tune  TOO  apoil  performance.  Onl^  on  a  locked  ti^tlj  with  aet  acrew.  Bnablea 
Oonn  can  rou  tune  witAowt  diatwrWwg  IMa  plajrer  to  keep  kej  meohaniam  alwara 
paaictoa.  Iferelr  turn  fluted  ring.  In  perfect  adjnatment. 


PEMMIUKT  AenON  (U.  8.  Patent  Ap. 
plied  For).  Ezclualre  feature.  Oonn. 
gueror  modela  equipped  with  IS  of  theae 
Peimadjuat  Feet  which  permanentljr  re¬ 
tain  factory  adjuatmentof  keyn.Nooork 
on  key  foot  to  pack  down  or  awcll  and 
throw  key  mechanlam  out  of  regulation. 


at-. 


MAM,  MUD  TOM  NOU 

P«t«nt|.  Exclusive  Conn  feature, 
tion  photo.  Drswn  sochei,  left:  ft 
ei  with  sbeolutely  level  rolled 
Thm  perfect  non-leeh,  non-out  pea 
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